. breakers on a reef. 
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THE PALATINE. 


Twenty miles south-east of the place where I 
am now writing, there lies on the breast of a 
beautiful expanse of sea, a dark, sulky looking 
object, low and humpy, like a sea-serpent, bluff 
at one end like a spermaceti whale, and, alto- 
gether, forming no bad representation of a large 
specimen of that respectable fish. 

It is, however, no whale, but an island. Devoid 
of the light, buoyant grace, and feathery lift of 
hills, which make other isles we wot of seem 
floating gardens of an ocean paradise, and inha- 
bited by a stupid race, half cod, half water-fowl, 
it earned, and has borne, from the earliest times, 
the name of Block Island. The Block islander 
is as much a distinct species among the “ ‘long 
shore” people of New England, as are the Gyp- 
sies among Europeans. He may be known in 
any village on the coast where he goes to procure 
a grist, or to get his blacksmithing done, by his 
stature and size; five feet five, at the utmost, and 
al] the way of the same bigness, like a rice cask. 
Hé may be known by his inimitable rolling gait, 
by his peculiar accent, and even by his peculiar 
voice—now shrill and whistling, like the wind 
through a key-hole, and anon, hoarse 
like the same wind through the f 
Add to th 
costume, the renowned rounda the body and 
the sleeves of which are invariably of different 
colours, and set the Block-islander on board his 
boat before a furious gale, and you have as 
unique a flying phenomenon as land or water 
can afford. Other peculiarities they have. They 
burn nothing but peat; have few vegetables ex- 
cept sea-weed; and use no money but specie— 
having infinitely more confidence in the Banks 
of Newfoundland, than in the Bank of the United 
States. 

Their island being sterile, Providence seems to 
have clearly pointed out to them their way upon 
the mountain wave for the means of life. But 
sailors—in the nobler acceptation ef the word— 
they are not. I de not believe that.a Block 
islander ever crossed the oceam, or embarked on 
any other than a fishing voyage. He would not 
exchange his boat for the best ship afloat. His 
boat is his darling; he loves it as fondly as the 
Arab does his desert steed. And well may they 
be proud of them. Two mastedyschooner rigged, 
exceedingly deep and sharp, they are the swift- 
est and safest craft that swim. Often are they 
known to put out to sea, when heavy ships are 
lying to under storm stay-sails; and the very sea- 
fowl are seeking shelter on the land. 
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Fisher men and women then they are in the 
broadest sense; for even the softer sex are so 
muclr given to the waters, that, as fam credibly 
informed, the pretty creatures are web-footed. 
Indeed, the Indian philosophers say that the 
whole island is nothing but a gigantic cod-fish, 
moored in these seas, time out of mind, by the 
powerful Manitto, who formed Nantucket with 
the ashes of his pipe; and that he will one day 
get under weigh with the mer-men and maidens 
who have settled on his dorsal fin, and put out to 
sea. 

There is one trait peculiar to these islanders, 
and to the Bahama wreckers, to which I hardly 
know how to allude. However, it is considered 
peculiarly unfortunate for a vessel to be cast 
away upon Block Island; and one hundred years 
ago, the national character was very decidedly 
dashed with a propensity to petty acts of piracy. 

Justom house laws were lax, revenue cutters 
scarce, and pilots, in those days, could not, as 
now, be expected to know every rock on the 
bottom of the sea. To the stranger, unacquaint- 
ed with these facts, Block Island would seem the 
last place in the worldsto be associated with any 
thing romantic. Such however is not the case. : 
The Phantom Ship of Block Island has been 
seerby hundreds. 

It is several years ago that 1 embarked at 
Stonington, on board one’of their boats, to gratify 
a desire, which I had long indulged, of visiting « 
the island. After waiting till late in the after- 
noon for a breeze, we at length sailed with a 
broken winded one, under which we could just 
lay our course. It puffed and puffed—and, at 
length, as if completely exhausted, left us in a» 
flat calm eff Watch Hill.. Here then was a 
beautiful predicament, fifteen miles from the 
island, in an open boat on the open ocean, and 
the prospect of a stormy night; for, just then, 
the sun dropped behind a huge mountain of a 
black cloud in the west, and painted on its 
southern edge a zig-zag line of volcanic bright- 
ness. It grew dusk, and the cloud rose higher, 
stooping over the sea, like some aerial monster 
tliat had leagued with darkness and the waves 
for our destruction. Its outermost edge passed 
the zenith, and we began to feel its breath. It 
came gently, at first, and fair. 

“ W-wing and w-wing!” cried stuttering Bill 
Rose, our helmsman ; and “ wing and wing,” it 
was—the two sails being boomed out larboard 
and starboard, like the wings of a bird. 

Our breeze increased to a gale. The sea rose. 
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It blew harder, and was as dark as I desire ever 
to see it? I felt most uncomfortably lonely, for 
none on board sympathised in my emotions. 
Six out of the seven islanders were snoring in 
the bottom of the boat. The wind howled, and 
the sea roared, and the monotonous song of Bill 
Rose, more intolerable than the wail of the water 
fiend, chimed in with them. 

But I was soon roused from loneliness to a 
keen sense of danger. The last faint streak of 
blue in the east was obliterated. The blackness 
of heaven met the blackness of ocean; and the 
compact of the elements was complete. It 
seemed as if the pall of nature had suddenly 
dropped aroutid us, so terrible was the darkness; 
so foamless, though strongly agitated, the sea. 
But the sea soon gave us light. The legions of 
the tempests were heard in full career in mid 
heaven and fell upon us with unexampled fury. 
We cut the water as a bird cleaves the air, but 
could not outstrip the fiery-crested seas that tum- 
bled on all sides of us, pressing upon our rear 
with the fleetness of the wind. 

Rose managed the helm with unequalled dex- 
terity and coolness. He knew how to take 
advantage of a path, where, to a landsman’s eye, 
human skill seemed utterly unavailing. And the 
behaviour of our good boat was above all praise, 
dashing through the wild chaos of waters with 
inimitable buoyancy and speed. 

Rose had spoken but once since dark, and that 
was to order the sails reefed. Hetnow suddenly 
looked round and exclaimed, “ It’s a c-coming!” 
The next instant the crest of a sea struck me 
sharply in the face, and nearly half filled the boat. 
Our drowsy crew was effectually roused, and flew 
to the pump and buckets. Another huge billow 
came curling and roaring towards us. “ We are 
gone, Rose!’ I exclaimed, seizing his arm.— 
“ N-no, we a’n’t,” said he; and obedient to the 
skilful movement of the helm that followed, the 
sea dived under us, and rose and rushed away on 
the other side. 

“There are worse craft afloat to-night than 
the little Sea Flower,” I at length remarked. 

“ Ay,” replied Rose, “you may well say 
that.” 

* He was ever and anon stretching his head for- 
ward as if he saw something. 

“Is that Point Judith light?” said I. 

* Pint Judy? whereaway ?” said Rose. “ Here’s 
Pint Judy on our larboard beam. But as you 
say, there is worse boats afloat to-night than this 
here Sea Flower: ay, and worse fellows a-sailing 
them too than old Bill ose.” 

* But what light can that be ahead of us,a 
little on-the larboard bow ?” 

“ Don’t you see by the bearings it can’t be on 
the island nor on the main ?” 

‘** Where then can it be?” and as I spake, the 
light which was at first small, began to expand 
and stream upwards. 

“ That, sir,” said Rose solemnly, “ is on board 
the ship Palatine!” 

“The Palatine!” exclaimed the men, in the 
suppressed tones of superstitious awe. 





“ That then,” repeated I,“ isthe Palatine—the 
phantom ship of Block Island.” 

“ Ay,” said Rose; (by the way, I must request 
my readers to imagine for themselves the double 
tonguing, and other graces, inimitable on paper, 
that garnished the conversation of this veteran ;) 
“ Ay,” said he, “and before now, I have been 
near enough to count every rope in her, and to 
see the flames creep up the rigging, till every 
rope was a thread of fire: ay,” and he dropped 
his voice to a lower key, “ and I have seen the 
poor fellows run up the masts as the fire chased 
them, and from top to top, till they dropped from 
the yards into the flames below—ay, and I have 
seen the lady standing at the helm in the thickest 
of the fire. And there,” continued he, “ see it 
shoot up the mainmast—and now, the fore and 
mizen—and now, she burns all over.” 

Sure enough, the fire which, at the first, was a 
shapeless mass upon the sea, and apparently, a 
mile or two distant, now streamed up in three 
distinct spires, as high as the masts of a frigate, 
and even if I had been unacquainted with the 
supernatural legend of the Palatine, I should 
have pronounced it a ship in flames. I had fre- 
quently heard of the light seen off Block Island, 
and dark hints of unnatural deeds committed on 
board a ship whose ghost still haunted these 
waters. Of course, whatever credit I might 
have been disposed to give to the account of the 
lost ship, (and I have seen silver cups that came 
out of her) I had scouted “ the light” as an inge- 
nious fiction of the islanders, or at the best, as 
the firing of some brush-heap on the headlands. 

But here was the phenomenon actually before 
me, on the open sea, and, to all appearance, bona 

Jide fire, bugning high and fiercely : and now the 
ore ili now the mizen; and then it 
sunk to ering mass on the breast of the 
sea, threw up f&tful bursts of light, and expired. 

Soon it appeared again farther out to sea. 

“ There will be fresh water enough soon to put 
out all that fire, if there’s not enough in the sea,” 
said Rose. 

In five minutes it began to thunder and lighten, 
and a deluge of rain burst upon us; but, in half 
an hour, we reached the island and landed 
safely. 

I confess that the events of this night com- 
pletely changed my objects of enquiry. I thought 
of nothing and talked of nothing but the Palatine; 
and the business of the webbed feet, which Phad 
determined to make the subject of particular 
investigation, slipped my memory entirely. I 
saw nothing however to contradict the popular 
belief on this point. 

It was the morning after my arrival. The 
thunder gust of the last night had turned: into 
a regular rain storm, and I sat “ takig mine ease 
in mine inn,” entertained with the fish talk of 
several worthies of thetisle, when entered Captain 
William Rose. Well named was stuttering Bill 
Rose; for verily his face was “ like the red red 
rose.” 

** Old uncle John Dory is dead,” said he, in a 
low voice. 
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“ Gone off in the Palatine,” said one; “‘ for she 
was on the Coast last night.” 

*“ And if he has,” said another, “ it is not the 
first time he has been on boarc of her, I'll 
swear.” 

“ Ay, ay,” added a third, “‘ he knew more about 
her than he could have wished, any time these 
sixty years.” 

“ Well, dead he is,” said Rose, “* and as I could 
n’t wish my worst enemy to die. He saw the 
Palatine last night.” 

‘“* He saw the Palatine? impossible,” cried all. 

“ Lying on his bed, from which he has not risen 
this twelve-month,” said Rose, “and with his 
shutters closed, he saw her: and it came nigh 
freezing my blood, to see his eye roll, and his 
finger point, so and so, and so he died.” 

Rose really shuddered, as he tried to make us 
understand him. 

* And who is this John Dory?” I enquired. 

“The last man,” replied Rose, “ who really 
knows all about the Palatine and her passen- 

ers.” 

“ Then am I too late,” said 1, mentally. But 
oh mysterious power of conscience! how, with 
its whip of scorpions does it drive the murderer, 
the successful evader of the laws, to become his 
own accuser, and to unrol! to a shuddering world 
the black records of his heart, which he had 
vainly hoped to keep for the archives of hell 
alone. 

Among the papers of John Dory was found a 
full confession of the whole transaction, written 
for the peace of his soul. It is, however, so rude 
and disjointed that, in laying it before the public, 
I shall throw him out of the narration, and give 
the story in my own language; carefully adhering 
however, to the facts. 

Early in the last century, Jacob Vanderlin 
and others chartered the good ship Palatine at 
Hamburgh, to convey themselves, their families 
and effects to Pennsylvania. The cause of their 
emigration is not stated; but certain it is, that 
Vanderlin and several others of the company 
were very wealthy men, and the lading of the 
ship was extremely valuable. There were in 
the whole thirty souls, one half of whom were 
‘females. Those were.the days of the Buccaneers, 
and the name of Kidd was the terror of all who 
had business on the great deep. Vanderlin and 
his colleagues had therefore been careful to pro- 
cure a well armed ship, and had enjoined upon 
Captain Horner to engage a faithful and effectual 
crew. In a few days, the Captain informed them 
that all was ready. His first and second officers 
were indeed strangers to him, but they had come 
recommended by the first commercial house in 
Amsterdam; his third was young Reynolds, an 
Englishman, and his own adopted son; his crew 
picked men, selected by his mates from every 
maritime nation in Europe, were thirty-five 
strong sea-dogs, every man among thema match 
for Kidd himself. 

Encouraged by this flattering account, the con- 
clusion of which, at least, was true, but not in the 
sense that ‘the Captain intended, they at length 





set sail; and Mary Vanderlin saw through her 
tears the blue shores of Germany for the first 
and the last time sink behind the waters. She 
was one of the fairest flowers that grew on the 
banks of the Elbe, and never could have survived 
this removal from her native soil, but for the 
presence of those whose smile was her sun. Her 
father and mother were with her; and one other 
with whom she would have been content to bloom 
and blush unseen ina desert. This was young 
Reynolds, the son of an English merchant, and 
nephew of Horner. Left independent by his 
father, he had made several voyages with his 
uncle rather to gratify his love of roving than 
from any pecuniary necessity, orto learn the 
science of navigation. He had for some time 
known Mary Vanderlin, and worshipped her at 
a distance, as the Chaldean might a star; till at 
length, from some peculiar aspect of his beautiful 
cynosure, the young astrologer began to indulge 
the most rapturous anticipations of the heaven of 
purity and love where it rolled. He converted 
a part of his estate into money, and obtained from 
his uncle the berth on board the Palatine which 
he held. The star of his destiny pointed west- 
ward, and he was determined to follow it. Still 
they had never told their love. Cruel restraint! 
soon to be broken—unowned ties! soon to be 
made stronger than death by common sufferings 
and dangers. 

I pass over an interval of five weeks and pre- 
sent to my readers the Palatine becalmed in the 
middle of the Atlantic. There seemed something 
unnatural in that calm. The winds had stopped, 
twelve days before, as if strangled—the sea be- 
came motionless, as if frozen to the bottom. The 
burning August sun had wheeled, day after day, 
over a hard, arid sky, and set, without a vapour 
on the horizontal air, to soften the intensity of 
his beams, or to adorn the twilight. Silence and 
immensity, a liquid Sahara, and their ship chain- 
ed in the midst of it, were all that fell upon the 
senses of our hapless voyagers. 

It was the twelfth day of the calm. The sun 
was dropping towards the sea, as to his grave. 
A large group was collected on the Palatine’s 
deck. A melancholy change had passed upen 
them. Five weeks before their faces were as 
bright as health and hope could make them; and 
they had left their port amid cheers and salutes. 
Now, they were pale and emaciated. <A great 
part of their provisions had, in some unaccount- 
able way, become spoiled—a malignant fever 
was in the cabin and steerage, and they were 
now met at afuneral. The disease, which was 
of the most virulent type, had not yet reached 
those parts of the ship inhabited by the sailors, 
and the bluff tars stood looking on with a grim 
indifference that contrasted strangely with the 
saddened looks of the passengers. Vanderlin 
was there with the fever spot on his cheek, and 
on his arm leaned his daughter, looking him in 
the face like the spirit of health; for hitherto she 
had walked amid the pestilence, like an angel of 
light, untouched and scatbless. 

But, the mournful rite proceeded, the Jast deep 
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prayer was said, and the body of the veteran 
commander of the Palatine glided into the depths 
of the sea. Wide waving circles moved upon 
the glassy waters, and soon seemed to call up an 
answering and counter ripple from the eastern 
bound of the horizon. 

“ Square the yards!” shouted a harsh voice, 
**our Jonah’s gone at last, and here comes a 
breeze.” The passengers turned with indigna- 
tion and amazement at this unfeeling speech. 
Their eyes met the demoniacal glance of Mark 
Dusenbach, late first officer, now master of the 
Palatine. His square, brawny form was planted 
on the quarter deck, and his orders were deli- 
vered with clearness and authority, while the 
sailors braced round the yards, and gave to the 
breeze the full volume of the sails. The passen- 
gers felt that they, as well as the ship, had a new 
master; and, quailing before glances which they 
could neither understand nor brook, they retired 
each to his place in the cabin or stecrage. 

Well had Captain Horner said that his first 
officer was a match for Kidd himself. He was a 
genius in wickedness. He had sailed under Kidd 
till the common atrocities of piracy had palled 


upon his appetite; and he left the service, de- - 


termined to do something refined and original. 
He entered the merchant service in Holland; 
and, being an accomplished seaman, was soon 
able to procure the credentials that gained him 
his place on board the Palatine. He had heard 
of the proposed emigration, and the fiend of his 


heart had whispered that now at last was the 
golden opportunity to give scope to his genius 
and gather laurels on an untried field. The se- 
cond mate was a creature of his own, and the 
crew, whom he as chief mate, had enlisted, were 


indeed picked men. Whether the disease on 
board was to be ascribed to the unprecedented 
heat and calm, or to some diabolical arts of his 
own, certain it is, that, in Horner, it had removed 
the only obstacle to his operations. Triumph 
swelled his form as he strode the quarter deck. 
He beckoned to him his second in command. 

“Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 
remarked this worthy, with a smirk like the smile 
of a wolf. 

* Wind?” said Dusenbach, “ never talk of 
wind after such a beautiful calm. It has been 
better for our purpose than all the industry we 
could have used. Only think, that old Horner 
should have been the first to take the fever.” 

*“ One would almost think that he was inocu- 
lated for it,” said the other solemnly. 

Have our readers seen the laughing hyena? 
If so, they may form some idea of the distortion 
of face with which Dusenbach met this remark. 

* But now to business, Mr. Dunscomb;” said 
the Captain; “ are the men ripe ?” 

* Dead ripe!” said Dunscomb. 

“ But the younker, Reynolds?” 

“ The boy’s dead ripe—fierce as a shark. He 
laughed and jumped and hollowed like a madman 
when I let him a leetle into the plot of our co- 
medy. He said, and ground his teeth as if he 
could have bit a marlin spike in two, that “ proud 





old hunks Yaucoop Vanderlin had refused him 
his daughter; and now, all he asked was to be 
appointed his family physician !” 

“Ha! ha! he shall be their doctor, and I will 
find medicine,” said Dusenbach. “ But letame 
see,” he continued, with mock solemnity, “ self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. They 
have got the fever down aft here, therefore, there 
they must stay lest they infect the rest of the 
ship’s company. Provisions and water are get- 
ting short, therefore if they have any they must 
pay well for it. Ha! dunder! this last is a rare 
bit. °’Tis sweet, to make them give even when 
you mean to fake.” 

Dunscomb grinned applause. 

“ And in this way,” continued Dusenbach, “ 1 
think they will be done for in a few days, without 
our having recourse to any more a— a—” 

“ Tnoculation;” said Dunscomb; and with a 
grin of mutual ferocity, they separated. 

Such was the cold blooded decree of these 
monsters in human shape; a decree to which they 
adhered with a steadiness more appalling than 
the blackest murder of the pirate; and seven of 
the hapless passengers, within as many days, 
were launched from this floating hell into the 
ocean. 

“ This wind is getting too fair,” said Dusen- 
bach glancing with discontented eye at the rapid 
headway made by the vessel; “ we are not ready 
to go up the Delaware yet.” 

** Shall I get her upon the wind, sir?” 

“Do, Mr. Dunscombe.” And for six days 
more they beat up and down the New England 
seas, daily committing to the waves some two or 
three of their unhappy victims, till there were 
not more than six or eight half famished wretches 
left, most of whom were deeply tainted with the 
dreadful disease that seemed leagued with these 
human bloodsuckers for their destruction. Some- 
times, when they were allowed to come on deck 
to witness the sea burial of a companion, they 
would catch a glimpse of the blue land of promise, 
and they would weep and wring their hands, and, 
in the most piteous accents, entreat to be set on 
shore. But Dusenbach was not yet readyfe go 
into port. 

Vanderlin lay in his berth, clasping the hands 
of his wife and child. 

* You are sick—you are dying,” said he, ten- 
derly, “let the wretches have all,so they will 
save us.” 

“ Never!” said his high spirited wife, “ they 
shall have my life first !” 

* And our child’s?” 

** And father’s, mother?” said Mary, in an 
agony of tears. 

Madame Vanderlin’s lip quivered, but she an- 
swered firmly :—* What will it avail, my hus- 
band? They must and will have our lives. It 
is necessary to their safety, and this they knew 
when they commenced their horrid system. The 
ministering angel whose care has thus far kept 
life in us, has told us that nothing short of a mira- 
cle can save us; some of the crew have taken 
the fever: they must go into port soon: they can 
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not take us with them. Soon, therefore, disease 
or their knives must end us!” 

“ You say truly,” said the mournful voice of a 
youth, who, at that moment, softly entered the 
eabin: “but,” and he knelt beside Mary and 
clasped her passionately to his heart—* living or 
dying, we will go hence together.” 

“Oh! since so it must be,” cried Madame 
Vanderlin, “‘ oh! that we could indeed depart to- 
gether, and instantly! But—His will be done.” 

“ His will be done!” responded her expiring 
partner; and that very day, at evening, his body 
was committed to the waves. His wife took his 
place in the sick berth. Then it was that Mary’s 
fortitude forsook her. “Oh, to be left alone!” 
was her bitter cry. Again her guardian angel 
was at her side, and repeated his vow to die with 
her. She wept upon his faithful bosom, and for 
a moment was relieved. But suddenly she raised 
her head wildly. “ You die?’ she exclaimed— 
“ surely, surely, you can escape.” 

“T am not the ruffian I am forced to appear 
on deck,” said he, with closed teeth; and he drew 
from his bosom a dagger, and fiercely clutching 
it—* Thy life measures Dusenbach’s and mine.” 

It was the day after Vanderlin’s death. 

“Well, Doctor Reynolds,” said Dusenbach, 
“‘how’s practice? A distressing time of health 
in the cabin, eh?” 

‘J dismissed one patient yesterday, you know,” 
said Reynolds with a grim smile. 

“ Ay, but the faculty on shore could have dis- 
missed all three in less time: Provisions are 
getting short; we must go into port soon, and 
with a clean bill of health, you know. Quicker 
cures, or [ must send Dr. Dunscomb to consult 
with you.” 

Want and disease had indeed reached. the 
crew, and they began to murmur. There still 
existed in the cabin two witnesses of their atro- 
cities, and in the steerage, six. Dusenbach 
pondered long and deeply upon the shedding of 
blood, and the glances of his malignant eye be- 
came hourly more baleful. But a power was 
gathering in the air to hasten the consummation 
of +his crimes, and to work an appalling change 
in the aspect of our narrative. 

“*T will be a miracle if this northeaster don’t 
bring us a windfall,” said John Dory with his 


nose to the windward, like a jackall scenting | 


his prey. He was standing with a number of hard 
looking fellows on the outermost beach of Block 
Island, looking out upon the sea which madden- 
ed and drove to the shore with a violence rarely 
witnessed, even on that weather-beaten coast. 

* Belay all that! Tom Rose,” said another, as 
one of the youngest of them reeled and nearly 
fell before the strength of the wind—* You had 
better put in your dead lights and rig your sea 
legs, before you venture to look this wholesome 
breeze in the eye!” And he fell to whistling in 
that peculiar key, with which a seaman invokes 
the wind, with now and then’ an ejaculation of 
“Blow, my good breeze, blow!” And they 
stood upon the beach, gazing out upon the sea, 





like birds of ill omen, trying to pierce the in- 
creasing darkness of twilight, and ready to de- 
vour whatever the elements might spare. It 
grew darker, and, with discontented looks, they 
began to disperse. 

‘* Never mind,” said John Dory; “ if there’s 
any thing within a hundred miles of the coast, it 
must come in.” 

“* If that tall fellow,” said the youngster, “ that 
stood hereaway yesterday morning, were only 
there now, we should have the picking of her 
bones.” n 

“ Bones, boy ?” said Dory; “ we’d have her fat 
—and Davie Jones might pick her bones.” And 
with a laugh they were retiring, when a distant 
heavy sound came floating with the blended mist 
and spray, down on the fierce northeaster. They 
stopped with ears erect. Again and again it 
came, booming heavily on the night-wind. 

“Tis a signal of distress!” cried John Dory; 
* now three to the lights and three to my pilot- 
boat! Ina few minutes three fires were lighted 
at as many different points, aud a boat was seen 
stealing, like a spectre, out of the little harbour 
into the thick darkness of the ocean. The signal 
guns continued to be heard, at intervals, for 
several hours, as the ship neared the coast. 

** Are you sure of your bearings pilot?” shout- 
ed the anxious voice of Dusenbach, through the 
din of the tempest. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” said the voice of John Dory, 
out of the top of his huge monkey-jacket, “‘ the 
larboard light and the further light bear dead 
upon the reef—” 

“Keep her away then,” cried the excited 
capta n. 

‘** And the starboard light and the further light 
in a line, brings us into smooth water, and soft 
bottom. A leetle more—luff now, luff! So— 
steady !” 

But a broad phosphorescent glare now appear- 
ed on their weather bow, towards which the ship 
bowed low with her side to the wind, was furi- 
ously dashing. 

* Pilot, are you sure?—very sure?” cried the 
almost distracted captain of the Palatine. 

“ Very sure, sir. The starboard light—” 

“ To the devil with your lights, sir! What is 
that there forward ?—Don’t I see—don’t 1 hear 
breakers ?” 

“ You must be ’tarnal dull if you don’t,” said 
Dory. . 
With a muttered curse, Dusenbach dealt him 
a blow that sent him reeling across the deck. 

“Keep her away!” he shouted with all the 
might of his lungs—* away with her—away !” and 
he sprung to the helm himself, and put it hard 
up. The ship made a rapid sweep and once 
more darted off before the wind. The next mo- 
ment she siopped with a shock that made her 
quiver in every timber and nearly sent the masts 
by the board. 

“* Where are we?” screamed the captain. 

“In the Mouse Trap,” said Dory, coolly shift- 
ing his quid—* smooth water and soft bottom, you 
remember—fits like a mould.” 
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Dusenbach ground his teeth with madness. 

“Rig a noose in the main-top-gallant hal- 
yards!” shouted he to hisamen. “ When you 
next set a mouse-trap and catch a lion, you'll be 
careful to keep your hands out of his mouth, my 
old boy!” 

“ Look you, master captain,” said Dory, very 
calmly; “ you may save yourself the trouble. 
Do you think me such a fool as to come out on a 
night like this, for the mere honour of being ship- 
wrecked in your company ?” 

Dusenbach’s only answer was a blank, un- 
meaning stare. 

“T say,” continued Dory, with a tone and 
manner, in which the very spirit of honesty 
seemed to breathe—“ Does it look reasonable 
that I should leave my warm home on shore, and 
board you on such a night as this, and risk being 
drowned or murdered, for the mere pleasure of 
wrecking you; when it has been proved to-night 
that the quickest way of doing that, is to let you 
steer yourself?” 

“ A’n’t there the reef?” said the bewildered 
captain, “ and wan’t you steering the ship dead 
upon it?” 

“To be sure it is—to be sure I was. The 
channel lies close under the lee of the rocks—it 
a’n’t wider than an Indian track—but 1 can 
make a ship walk it, the darkest night that ever 
fell. But you drove the pilot from the helm, and 
here you are.” 

** Where ?” cried Dusenbach. 

“In the Mouse Trap—so called,” said Dory; 
* smooth water and soft bottom inside the Horse- 
Shoe reef.” 

Day’was now slowly breaking, and soon show- 
ed them their real situation. Within a short mile 
under their lee the shore was dimly discernible 
through the mist; and upon it numerous figures 
of men, whom expectation, arising from their 
confidence in Dory’s pilotage, had kept waiting 
on the beach all night. The ship was stranded 
on a sand bank within a semi-circular reef, and 
hardly a cable’s length to leeward of the break- 
ers. She was thus tolerably well defended from 
the assaults of the sea, save when some gigantic 
breaker acquired headway sufficient to overleap 
the barrier of rocks, and to pitch headlong on her 
deck and sides. But this soon became frequent. 
The wind rose with the sun, and there raged a 
perfect hurricane. Wave after wave dashed 
upon the devoted ship with the force of cataracts. 
All her boats were swept away—not one could 
come off from the island, and even John Dory 
began to cast anxious glances landward. As for 
the captain and crew they betrayed the most 
unmanly symptoms of terror. 

* How long will she last, think you, pilot?” 
said Dusenbach. 

“ Why, I have known a ship thumped to pieces 
a leetle further out, in about four hours.” 

But the Palatine stood it wonderfully. The 
clank of the pump brake was indeed heard in- 
cessantly, and she seemed settling still deeper 
into the sands, but the “ four hours” had expired, 
and the storm was gradually abating. At length 





the sun set; and the tempest, as if its errand was 
accomplished, gathered up its clouds and vanish- 
ed. A brisk southwester sprung up, and several 
boats from the island came along side. 

Released from the absorbing and imminent 
dangers of the last twenty-four hours, Dusen- 
bach’s mind now had leisure to return to its for- 
mer plans and fears. The bows were badly 
stove; the ship must be abandoned that very 
night; if left standing, the islanders must needs 
come on board, and there were yet eight tongues 
to publish the foulest crime ever committed on 
land or sea. He took his resolution; a resolve 
sufficiently horrid to stagger the understanding 
of a fiend. He determined after removing the 
valuables out of the ship, te burn her, and with 
her, the eight living witnesses of his atrocities. 
He communicated this to Durscomb and Rey- 
nolds. Through all the storm the cabin and 
steerage had been carefully locked, and addi- 
tional caution was used while the islanders were 
along side or on board. 

Although Reynolds was convinced that Dory 
had purposely cast the ship away, and conse- 
quently distrusted him exceedingly, yet he could 
not let this only opportunity of reaping the re- 
ward of his painful and masterly dissimulation, 
and of saving a life far dearer than his own, pass 
unimproved. He had therefore very cautiously 
informed him of the real character of Dusenbach 
and his crew, and the dreadful fate that awaited 
the passengers. Dory, half freebooter as he was. 
was astounded at the information. 

* Whew!” said he; “ but this beats all nater. 
Iam glad of it, for I thought we were going to 
be a little too bad!” A hurried consultation then 
took place between them. 

It was now quite dark, and the boats were 
ready to put off. “Iwill leave my boat under 
the ship’s stern, captain,” said Dory. “ From 
the looks of her bows you may have need of one 
before we return. Twenty of the crew went on 
shore in the boats to protect the property. Rey- 
nolds was sent forward to examine the bows. 
He went reluctantly, for he felt that the crisis of 
his fate was at hand. 

Dusenbach strode the deck with a hurried step 
and a gloomy brow. A new thought was cast 
up in his storm-tossed soul. ‘ Better make all 
snug at once,” said he mentally; and he beck- 
oned to him three grim looking fellows, and gave 
them some order in a whisper. Two of them 
entered the steerage, and one thecabin. Dark- 
ness shrouded the deed of that night. There 
were groans and shrieks upon the night wind, 
but none can tell what caused them; and heavy 
plunges into the water, but none can say that 
they were not occasioned .by the casting over- 
board of shot. A solitary lamp burned in the 
cabin. Mary was kneeling by her sick mother 
in the attitude of prayer. Her eye met the as- 
sassin’s, as he entered, and, charmed by their 
basilisk influence, remained fixed on him in mute 
horror. He paused;‘he attempted to approach; 
still her eye followed his; till, at length, he turn- 
ed abruptly and rushed up the stairs. Reynolds 
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was just then returning from the forward part of 
the ship. He saw the cabin door open, and a 
figure emerge armed with a knife. Despair and 
horror shot through his brain and heart, like 
lightning, and almost prostrated him on the 
deck. But the next instant, like the lightning, 
he leaped upon the assassin and grasped him by 
the throat. “ Wretch!” he screamed, “ what 
hast thou done ?” 

“] cannot do it—I cannot—I ~annot,” gasped 
the ruffian. 

Reynolds’ presence of mind returned in- 
stantly. 

“Fool! coward!” cried he, hurling the fellow 
from hin—* give me the knife—I’// do it.” He 
rushed down the stairs and fastened the door. 
Mary was lying apparently lifeless. 

* O heavens! the villain told me he could not 
do it.” 

“Nor has he,’ said Madame Vanderlin— 
“ unless his looks have killed her!” 

“ Mary—dearest—mine in life and death,” 
cried he, passionately, lifting her in his arms— 
** Be yourself now.” 

“T am prepared to die,” said Mary, opening 
her eyes. 

“ But life, Mary! for life now, dearest!” cried 
he, bearing her towards the cabin window. With 
a hurried hand he removed the dead-light, and 
the broad face of John Dory instantly appeared 
at the window. 

“ Softly, lad! quick, and softly,” said he, re- 


ceiving from Reynolds his lovely burden, and 


carefully laying her down in the boat. In less 
than a minute more, Madame Vanderlin and 
Reynolds were safely on board; the fast loosed; 
and the boat suffered to drift clear of the ship. 
The sails were then hoisted, and she was put 
upon the wind towards the shore. What lan-~ 
guage can do justice to the feelings of the mother 
and child, when the waking certainty—the bless- 
ed reality of this wonderful escape, came home 
full upon their hearts? An escape from such 
horrors! They wept—they prayed—they fell 
upon each other’s necks—into the arms of one 
deliverer, and at the feet of the other. 

“ Well, ma’am, well,” said Dory, “ it was 
cutely done, that’s certain, almost as well as my 
piloting last night; and I hope ’twill go some- 
what towards balancing a heavy score I have 
been running up on the debit side of the great 
account book; and to which I am fearing there 
will be some items added before morning.” 

“ Well, Captain Reynolds,” continued Dory, 
as they rapidly neared the shore—* here are your 
trunks, you see, and some of madam’s, I suppose 
from the ’nitials; I was careful to have them 
stowed in my boat, to which, as they were putting 
off, I slyly added myself. And now I’m thinking 
you had better not land on the island at all. 
It wont be best for you. Block islanders are 
wreckers, and there are things to be done yet, 
to which we don’t want to have any ‘long shore 
witnesses.” 

“* But, Dusenbach, the villain!” said Reynolds. 

“ Leave him to John Dory and a Block Island 





Court Martial,” said the islander. ‘“ His punish- 
ment shall be seen from here to Nantucket. 
But, here we are, near the point. If you leave 
the boat at Tucker’s wharf, at Newport, I shall 
get her again. So, good bye. Here’s a smooth 
sea, fair breeze, and bright starlight; and yon- 
der’s Sekonnet light.” 

So saying, he wore the boat round, putting 
her before the wind; and placing the helm in 
Reynolds’ hand; he jumped overboard and pulled, 
for the shore. 

Early the next morning, the boat entered 
Newport harbour. They tarried in that place 
till the health of Madame Vanderlin was entirely 
restored. The hands of Reynolds and his Mary 
were then united at the altar; and then, as if 
anxious to remove as far as possible from the sea 
—associated as it was with such dreadful recol- 
lections—they retired far west, into the interior 
of Pennsylvania, and purchased a large tract of 
land, on which their numerous descendants still 
live. 

Return we to the Palatme. It was “ midnight 
deep.” So busy had been the crew and islanders 
that almost every thing of value was already on 
shore. Three boats however were still along 
side, and fifteen of the crew still on board. Of 
these, five were sick, down forward ; six were 
still rummaging the hold for valuables, and four 
stood at the halyards ready to hoist up whatever 
they might find. John Dory, and six or eight 
Block Islanders, were lounging lazily near the 
main-hatch, and none of them, except Dory, 
seemed to take any interest in what was going 
forward. He, ever and anon, approached and 
looked down the hatchway. Dusenbach stood 
by, superintending the whole in person. c 

‘** What have they got hold of now ?” at length 
said Dory. 

All hands clustered round the hatchway, and 
stood looking down into the hold with eager 
expectation. Quick as thought, Dory tripped 
Dusenbach’s heels, hurled him head foremost 
down below. His men accompanied him in his 
flight; for Dory’s associates had, like clock- 
work, most ably secended their leader.. The 
hatches were closed and barred, and every ave- 
nue to the inner parts of the ship locked. There 
was a running up and down the decks for a few 
minutes, and then the boats put off. But ere 
they reached the shore, three heavy columns of 
smoke rose from the Palatine; and in a few mi- 
nutes after the whole ship was a mass of flames. 
The deliberate murderers, instead of landing, 
sailed round and round the ship to cut off the 
retreat by water of any whose impossibility of 
escape they had already made deathly sure. 

But ever on this very night, the superstitious 
horror connected with this ship began to be felt. 
Numbers affirmed that they saw some of the poor 
wretches burst from the hold and run up the 
masts, where they hung from the yards; till, 
literally roasted and fried, they dropped into the 
fires below; and that when the flames raged 
highest, a female form was distinctly seen from 
all the boats, standing on the quarter deck in the 
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very hottest of the fire, till the whole mass sud- 
denly went out, and the last flame curled up- 
wards, as if the arch-fiend had sunk through the 
sea with his prey. 

Of the fate of those of the crew who landed, 
there is no certain record. Some say that the 
islanders took the administration of the law into 
their own hands, and actually gibbetted them. 
Others, that after a bloody battle over the spoils, 
in which many fell on both sides, a parley was 
held, and the few surviving sailors were not only 
spared, but admitted to all the rights of island- 
ship. 

But sure it is, that whatever became of the 
crew, the islanders were, ultimately, heirs to 
them and to the hapless passengers of the Pala- 
tine. To the final consummators of this tragedy 
their ill-gotten wealth proved a curse. They led 
troubled lives. They avoided the si: ht of each 


other, and some of them, as if determined to re- 
move as far as possible from their companions in 





crime, loaded their boats and removed to differ- 
ent points of the maincoast. There hard drink- 
ing, to drown the horrors of conscience, soon 
ended their days. At last only three remained 
on the island, and to these the curse of a haunted 
existence was extended to a most preternatural 
old age. The last of them died as related in the 
early part of this narrative; and the Phantom 
Ship, which had appeared at the death of each of 
them, has not been seen since. 

It will, perhaps, be difficult to account for the 
atmospheric phenomenon which is associated in 
the minds of the islanders with such a tale of 
horror. Of its appearance, rare indeed, but 
attested by hundreds of witnesses, there is not a 
doubt. That it should haunt the scene of the 
Palatine’s wreck, er that it should appear at all, 
is certainly extraordinary; and all I can say to 
the sceptic is, 

‘« There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.”’ 





ADIEU TO SCOTLAND. 


Lanp of my soul! what me: t farewell, 
Shall trembling lips like mine address thee ? 
Such struggling thoughts my bosom swell 

That words I scarce can find to bless thee! 

Fame to thy sons of noble race! 
Joy to thy maids of matchless grace! 
Peace to my father’s dwelling place, 
And health to all who love the. ! 
What child of thine may hope to find, 
Amid the climes where fate shall lead him, 
The virtues that he leaves behind, 

Thy truth, thy honour, and thy freedom ? 
They shun the blood-stained soil of France, 
In Rome they sleep in death-like trance! 
Helvetia’s mountains knew them once, 
And for thy sake—I'll love her! 

Yet there, even there—thy heath clad hill, 

Thy clear brown streams—the woods that line them, 

Thy fairy lakes, shall haunt me still, 
And mock the lands that would outshine them. 
In vain shall Alps invade the sky, 
And rivers roll majestic by, 
And mightier lakes expanded lie— 
Like thine, I cannot love them! 
Sounds too there are—as all have known— 
Upon the soul resistless stealing, 
From voice of friends, the mingled tone 
Of Scotia’s music—mirth and feeling! 
Oh Italy! thy matchless art 
A moment's rapture may impart: 
Like these, it ne’er can reach the heart 
From infancy that loved them! 
There is a spot, a darling spot, 
Whose charms no other scene can borrow, 
Whose smiles can cheer the darkest lot! 

Can double joy, and lighten sorrow ; 
Through marble halls U'll coldly roam, 
Unenvious of the princely dome! 

And from their state, my lowly home! 
Still more I'll learn to love thee. 
But for that friend who guides my way, 

That tie which death alone can sever ; 

Unable for to go, or stay, 
My heart would linger on forever, 
But duty calls, the sail is set; 
And eyes with friendly tears are wet— 
Adieu, adieu! Oh! ne’er forget, 
Till L return, to love me! 





From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


MY NATIVE ISLE, 
On! tell me not of fairer lands, 
Beneath a brighter sky; 
Of streams that rolled o’er golden sands, 
And flowers that never die! 


My native isle! my native isle! 
Though bare and bieak thou be; 

And scant and cold thy summer’s smile, 
Thou'rt all the world to me! 


The flower that on thy mountain's brow, 
When wintry winds assail, 

Securely sleeps beneath the snow, 
Its cold and kindly veil— 


Transplanted to a richer soil, 
Where genial breezes play, 

In sickly bloom will droop awhile, 
Then wither and decay. 


Such, such, thy sheltering embrace, 
When storms prevail I feel, 

My father’s father’s resting place, 
Though cold, yet kindly still. 


And ah! the floweret’s fate were mine, 
If doomed from thee to part— 

To sink in sickening slow decline, 
The canker of the heart. 


Love's dearest bands, friendship’s strong ties, 
That round my bosom twine— 

All past delight, all present joys, 
My native isle! are thine! 


If all were gone like summer’s dew, 
Before the morning beams ; 

Still friends, that pass not, I should view 
In thy wild rocks aud streams. 


Oh! may thy still, thy changeful skies, 
Thy clouds, thy mist be mine! 

And the sur that saw my morning rise, 
Gleam on thy day’s decline. 


My native isle! my native isle! 
Though bleak and bare thou be, 

And scant and cold thy summer's smile, 
Thou'rt all the world to me! 
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THE REFUGEE. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ MERCHANT OF LONDON.” 


Scenz.—A drawing-room, simply but elegantly furnished, opening to a Lawn, with a quict picturesque Landscape: deep 
Woods in the half distance. A Summer's Evening, just after Sunset. 


Cuaracters.—The Zar! of ——; Lady Julia, his daughter; the Conde de ——; Don Ribeiro de ——; other Guests, male 
and female, Foreigners and Natives. 


Earv. That was a sweet air, Julia, one of those 
On which the pleas’d ear lingers. There are melodies 
That never pall the sense, and this is one 
To me. 

Conve. ’Tis beautiful. 

Risgiro. Ay, very beautiful, 

And sweetly sung. 

Conve. And blends deliciously 
With the mellow sunset. 

Jutta. You have ta’en perhaps 
Its tone hence, and the fine association 
Pleases you. 

Conpz. Nay— 

Jui. There are some Spanish airs 
Which I have heard, that speak true poetry 
Of music: such as burst from the full heart 
In the natural shout of triumph, or the wailings 
Of tenderness ill-fated, or break forth 
In throes of o’ercharged pleasure: some, the echoes 
Of nature’s solitudes, sometimes simply telling 
Of peace and beauty, sometimes raised aloud 
To piety and worship. Everyland . 

Hath legends of the soul like these. Old lays 
Echoing th’ eternal passions ; thoughts still new 
In their pure wisdom, sounds still new in beauty, 
And far more touching than the lays of Spain. 

Riseiro. There is a revgh war-song— 

Conpe. A war npte comes 
From Don Ribeiro like the fiery snortings 
Of a charger before battle, when his nature 
Is waken’d by the trumpet. 

Earu. Sing it, sing it! 

At such a moment even I could sing; 
’Tis part of conversation. 
Riseiro. You shall have it. 


Now the last charge! 
The sun goes down in blood, 
But not so red, 
As the grassy bed, 
Of the thousand Moors who firmly stood 
With sabre and with targe. 


Charge! charge once more! 
The infidels must yield ; 
Bravely they’ve fought, 
And dearly bought 
Shall be the trampled field, 
Sodden with human gore. 


Charge, charge again! 
What is it now to die? 

Conquer’d who'd live ? 

And who'd not give 
His life for victory, 

A victory for Spain? 


Juuia. It thrills me. 

Earu. Aye; the air is bold and stirring, 
And makes the pulse of an old warrior beat 
With youthful quickness. 

Risetro. You should hear the song 
In its own country; you should be a Spaniard 
To hear it. These things ever speak to me 
With such a mingled voice of memory 
And melody. .To hear them in one’s land, 
The noble hymns of war, chanted aloud 
By myriad armies, ringing round the hills, 





The lion-voice of freemen. I have heard it~ 

Oh! I have heard it once, when my own tent 

Was the | of my tors, 

Who had joined in the same song, ere they led forth 
Their bands to conquest. Yes, I’ve heard the song, 
When my own name was the battle-word, a name 
Had been among the victor cries of Spain 

For ages, and had never lost its spell 





1 Till now, when freedom joined with it, a cause 


The noblest and the last it e’er shall grace. 
Yes, it was something that the very word 
Was a historic record, and would raise 
A flush in every cheek, in every heart 
A throb of glorious pride, that Spain should own it, 
And here an unknown, an unheard of sound. 
Would I had died then with it! for my country’ 
Is now a ruin, a sad wreck, where honour 
Lies buried, and the fame of my grec forefathers 
Cast on the shore for pilfering slaves to spoil, 
Blasting their glories with the shames of Spain. 
I go too far, I wrong your hospitality: 
I should be more contented. I owe much 
To England ;——but I’ve now no country. 
Eart. True! 
But immortality has given such names 
To all ages, and all lands; and such is yours. 
Risiero. Thanks, my lord. 
Conpg. I remember that a friend 
Of mine, an Englishman, praised once a song, 
With which, upon our lonely bivouac 
In the French war, near Salamanca, once 
I wiled away the night—poor Leveson! 
He fell next day. 
Jutta. What is it? 
Conve. You shall hear. 
Jui. Your lute is by your hand, you looked for it. 
Conve. Yes, it will aid a rough voice. 
Juuia You play well. 


THE CONDE's SONG. 


May I not tell, oh! gently tell, 
Feelings so kind, so pure, so true? 
What means the silent, fearful spell, 
That prompts, yet checks me, when I'd sue ? 


Oh read, then read, my burning cheek, 
Are mine eyes dumb ? how unlike thine! 
Of love, of hope, of heaven they speak— 
Does nothing answer them in mine ? 


The cork-tree waveth silently, 
In the soft sighing breeze of night, 
Fair Seville’s towers pensively 
Shadow the placid moon’s pale light. 


My soul is full of love and thee, 
Even nature hallows the firm spell— 
And will not nature plead for me, 
When to my heart it speaks so well ? 


Jouna. ‘Tis fanciful. 

Riseiro. And fancifully sung. 

Eart. Why, ves; the Conde is young, and half believes 
Love’s dreams realities. 

Compz. Are they not 807 

Eanes. Credulity in them grows not with age, 
We break the spell at fifty. Why, what a crowd 
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Of things impossible, are in your song! 

Conve. Aye, you may banter, but as once I heard it, 
You had yielded to its magic, and believed 
That a thousand times as much, for her 
Who sung it. "Twas a black-eyed maid, so pale, 
So genily thoughtful, with a low soft voice, 
That you would list to as sweet bells far off, 
When the night wind just wafts their holy sound. 
She took the veil soon after: as I think, 
’Twas the last song of earth she ever sung. 

Jutta. She took the veil! poor girl! 

Eart. How Julia pities 
So hard a fortune! 

Conve. "Twas an eve of which 
This somewhat may remind me—but the air 
Of eve in Spain—where was I? We were seated 
In a balcony. I was then a stripling, 
Some three or four joyous yet gentle girls, 
This pale one, and a reckless youth, who smiled 
As her eye fell upon his, with a meaning 
I knew not, yet remembered her look fell, 
Nor sung nor said she more—and I've since thought 





*T was the last breathing of a passionate heart, 
That murmured in that song. 
Sutra. And he regarded not? 
Conpg. No. 
_ Eart. That was dull of him, eh, Julia? 
’T was not yourself, Conde ? 

Conve. No, thank Heaven, I sported 
With gayer trifles; for I was gay then, 

Young, full of hope, one to whom chivalry 
Comprised existence. Gallantry and fame 
My idol and my care. 

Eart. You're yet that boy, Conde. 

Conve. Oh that I were! that I conld once more dwell 
Among such beauteous visions, such fair truths! 
To live in the romance of my own land, 

My own beloved Spain! Oh! to recall 

Its skies, its hills, its waters, its bright clime, 
Its old accustomed manners, charities 

Of native country, and of infant home ; 

Its songs, its loves, its sorrows, and its mirths! 


] am a banished man. s * 2 
* al . . a . 7 s 





THE LOST JAGER. 


“T am for the Gemsjagd this morning, Netty,” 
said young Fritz of the Back Alp, as he swag- 
gered over the threshhold of her grandmother's 
cottage: that is, he did not exactly swagger, but 
he stepped in with an air,such as became the 
handsomest bursch, and the stoutest wrestler, 
and the best shot in Grindlewald, and who knew 
withal that he was beloved, deeply and dearly, 
by the prettiest fraulein of the valley. And pretty 
she was—a dear little bashful drooping mountain 
daisy, with such hair—not black—not exactly 
black—but with a glossy golden brightness 
threading through it, like—what shall I liken it 
to?—like midnight braided with a sun-beam. 
And she looked so handsome in her Bernese bon- 
net, with its airy Psyche-like wings; and she 
tripped so lightly; and I believe, to say the truth, 
she had the only handsome foot and ancle in the 
parish—and such an one !—and then she had such 
a neat, light, elastic, little figure. Suffice it to 
say, she was Fritz’s liebeken, and Fritz was a 
passable judge of female beauty, and himself the 
Adonis of Grindlewald. And she was the sun of 
the valley, rather the mild moon—or, in short, 
sun, moon, and stars; and had been so denomi- 
nated in sundry clumsy German rhymes in her 
praise, by Hans Keller, who, with a like multi- 
plicity of attributes, was himself the Horace— 
and Virgil, and Anacreon, and—schoolmaster of 
the neighbourhood: very clever, and very crazy. 
Darling Netty—many an evening, as, by a sort 
of accident prepense, I happened to saunter by 
with my pipe, and lingered to gossip away half 
an hour of bad German, with Fritz and his in- 
tended, and her dear, drowsy, deaf, old gran- 
mother, I have thought Fritz was a very happy 
man; and perhaps, to say the truth—perhaps— 
envied him—a little.-—Heaven forgive me! 

“T am for the Gemsjagd this morning,” said 
Fritz, as he flung his arm round the blushing 





maiden. Old Clausen marked some half dozen 
of them up by the Roseulani Gletscher yesterday; 
and I think we shall pull down some of the gal- 
lants, before we have done with them. He 
promised to meet me at the chalet at eleven; and, 
by the shadow of the Eiger, it must be close upon 
the hour: so come with me luck, and by to-mor- 
row evening at furthest, we shall be back with a 
couple of noble gemsen. ‘ Down, foolish fellow! 
—down, Blitz!’ he said to his dog, that was yelp- 
ing around him, in anticipation of the sport.— 
* Why, he is as fond of chamois hunting.as his 
master. Look at him, Netty.’” 

But Netty did not look. Fritz knew well 
enough that she dreaded, on his account, even to 
terror, the perils of chamois hunting; but he was 
devoted to it, with an enthusiasm which is so 
common to those who practise that dreadful di- 
version. Perhaps this passion did not compete 
with his love for Netty; perhaps it did. He had 
never gone, it is true, without her consent; but 
it was as well for both, that the question had 
never been brought to an issue, whether he would 
have gone without it. Not but that he loved, 
really loved Netty; but he thought her fears very 
foolish, and laughed at them, as men are very 
apt to do on such occasions. Netty started when 
he mentioned the Gemsjagd, and bowed her head 
to his breast—perhaps to hide a tear—perhaps 
to examine the buckle of his belt, in which, at 
that moment, she seemed to find something par- 
ticularly interesting. Fritz talked on laughingly, 
as he thought the best way to dispel her fears was 
not to notice them at all: so he talked, as I said, 
until he had no apology for talking any more; 
and then he paused. 

“Fritz! my dear Fritz!” said she, without 
looking up, and her fingers trembled in the 
buckle which she was still examining. “ My 
dear Fritz!”—and then she paused too. 
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““ Why, my dear Netty,” said he, answering 
her implied expostulation, “T wouldn’t like to 
disappoint old Hans—-after Wednesday, you 
know”—and he kissed her cheek, which glowed 
even.deeper than before. “ After Wednesday, 
I promised never to hunt chamois again; but I 
must go, once—just pnce—to drink a farewell to 
the Monck and the Aarhom, to their own grim 
faces—and then—why, I’ll make cheese, and cut 
wood, and be a very earth-clod of the valley, liké 
our good neighbour Jacob Biedermann, who 
trembles when he hears an avalanche, and cannot 
leap over an ice-cleft without shuddering. But 
once—just once—come.with me luck, this time, 
and, for the future, the darlings may come and 
browse in the Wergisthal for me.” 

“T did not say I wished you not to go, Fritz.” 
—“ No; but you looked it, love; and 1 would not 
see a tear in those bright eyes, for all the cemsen 
between this and the Orteles; but you know, my 
dear, there is really no danger; and if I could 
persuade you to give me your hearty consent and 
your good wishes” — 

“VU try, Fritz’— 

“ What! with that sigh, and that doleful look ? 
—No, no, Netty; I will send an apology to old 
Hans.” Here Blitz, as he put a small hunting- 
horn in the dog’s mouth, and pointed up the hills, 
“ Off, boy! to the Adelbeden. And now, have 
you any thing to employ my clumsy fingers, or 
shall we take a trip as far as Bohren’s Chalet, to 
see if the cream and cheese of my little old rival 
are as good as their wont. I shall go and saddle 
old Kaisar, shall 1?—he has not been out these 
two days.” 

Fritz, peasant as he was, knew something of 
the practical philosophy of a woman’s heart, and 
had a good idea of the possibility of pursuing his 
own plan, by an opportune concession to her’s. 
On the’ present occasion he succeeded com- 
pletely. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the maiden, with unaffected 
good-will, “* you really must not disappoint Hans, 
he would never forgive me. So come,” said she, 
as she unbuckled the wallet which hung over his 
right shoulder—* let me see what you have here. 
But”—and she looked tearfully and earnestly in 
his face—* you will be back to-morrow evening, 
will you, indeed ?”’ 

* By to-morrow evening, love, Hans—gemsen 
—and all. My wallet is pretty well stocked, you 
see; but Iam going to beg a little of that deli- 
cious Oberhasli Kirchwasser, to fill my flaschen.” 

I need not relate how Fritz had his flask filled 
with the said Kirchwasser, or how his stock of 
eatables was increased by some delicious cheese, 
made by the pretty hands of Netty herself, or 
how sundry other little trifles were added to his 
portable commissariat, or how he paid for them 
all in ready kisses, or how Netty sat at the win- 
dow and watched him with tearful eyes, as he 
strode up the hill towards the Scheidegg. 

At the chaiet he found that Hans had started 
alone, and proceeded towards the Wetterhorn. 
He drew his belt tighter, and began to ascend 
the steep and craggy path, which wound round 





the base of the ice-heaped mass, along the face 
of which, half way to the summit, the clouds were 
lazily creeping. It was a still, sunny day, and 
he gradually ascended far enough to get a view 
over the splendid glacier of Rosenlani.. Its clear 
ice, here and there streaked with a line of bright 
crystal blue, that marked the edges of an ice- 
reft. Hans was not to beseen. All was still, 
except now and then the shrill piping of the mar- 
mot, or the reverberated roar of the summer 
lavanges, in the remote and snowy wilds above 
him. He had just reached the edge of the gla- 
cier, and was clambering over the lebris, which 
a long succession of ages had carried down from 
the rocky peaks above, when the strange whis- 
tling sound emitted by the chamois caught his 
ear. On they dashed, a herd of nine, right across 
the glacier—bounding like winged things over 
the fathomless refts, with a foot as firm and con- 
fident as if it trod on the green sward. Fritz 
muttered a grim dormerwetter between his teeth, 
when the unerring measurement of his practised 
eye, told him they were eut of shot; and dropping 
down between the huge blocks of stone among 
which he stood, so as to be out of sight of the 
game, he watched their course, and calculated 
his chance of reaching them. They crossed the 
glacier—sprung up the rocky barrier on the op- 
posite side, leaping from crag to crag, and find- 
ing footing where an eagle scarce could perch, 
until they disappeared at the summit. A mo- 
ment’s calculation, with regard to their probable 
course, and Friz was in pursuit. He crossed the 
glacier further down, and chose a route by which 
he knew, from experience, he would be most 
likely, without being perceived by the chamois, 
to reach the spot where he expected to meet with 
them. At some parts it consisted but of a nar- 
row ledge, slippery with frozen snow, on which 
even his spiked mountain-shoes could scarcely 
procure him footing. Sometimes the path was 
interrupted, and the only means of reaching its 
continuation, was by trusting himself to the sup- 
port of some little projection in the smooth rock, 
where the flakes, which last winter’s frost had 
carried away, broke off abruptly. Sometimes 
the twisted ard gnarled roots of a stunted pine, 
which had wrought into the clefts, and seemed to 
draw their nourishment from the rock itself, 
offered him their support. He did not look back; 
he thought not of danger—perhaps not even of 
Netty—but merely casting an occasional glance 
to the sky, to calculate the chances of a clear 
evening, resumed his perilous journey. 

Many hours had elapsed in the ascent, for he 
was obliged to make a long circuit, and the sun 
was getting low in the west when he arrived at 
the summit. His heart throbbed audibly as he 
approached the spot where he expected to get a 
view. All was in his favour. He was to lee- 
ward—the almost unceasing thunder of the ava- 
lanches drowned any slight noise which the cha- 
mois might otherwise have heard—and a little 
ridge of drifted snow on the edge of the rock be- 
hind which he stood, gave him an opportunity of 
reconnoitering. Cautiously he made an aperture 
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through the drift—there they were, and he could 
distinguish the bend of their horns—they were 
within reach of his rifle. They were, however, 
evidently alarmed, and huddled together on 
the edge of the opposite precipice, snuffed the 
air, and gazed about anxiously, to see from what 
quarter they were menaced. There was no time 
to lose—he fired, and the victim he had selected, 
giving a convulsive spring, fell over the cliff, 
while its terrified companions, dashing past, fled 
to greater heights and retreats still more inac- 
cessible. 

The triumph of a conqueror for a battle won, 
cannot be superior to that of an Alpine hunts- 
man for a chamois shot. The perils run, the 
exertions undergone, the many anxious hours 
which must elapse before he can have an oppor- 
tunity even of trying his skill as a marksman— 
all contribute to enhance the intense delight of 
that moment when these perils and exertions are 
repaid. Fritz leaped from his lurking-place, 
and ran to the edge over which the animal had 
fallen. There it was, sure enough, but how it 
was to be recovered presented a question of no 
little difficulty. In the front of the precipice, 
which was almost as steep and regular as a wall, 
a ledge projected at a considerable distance from 
the summit, and on this lay the chamois, crushed 
by the fall. To descend without assistance was 
impossible, but there was a chalet within a couple 
of hours’ walk, at the foot of the Gauli Gletsher. 
The evening was fine, there was every promise 
of a brilliant moonlight night, and Fritz was too 
good a huntsman to fear being benighted, even 
with the snow for his bed, and the falling ava- 
lanche for his lullably. 

Gaily, therefore, he slung his carabine, paid 
his respects to the contents of his wallet, not for- 
getting the Oberhasli Kirchwasser, and as he 
made the solitude around him ring with the 
whooping chorus of the kuh-lied, commenced his 
descent towards the chalet. 

On his arrival he found itempty. The inmates 
had probably descended to the lower valley, laden 
with the products of their dairy, and had not yet 
returned. He seized, however, as a treasure, on 
a piece of rope which he found thrown over a 
stake, in the end of the house appropriated to the 
cattle, and praying his stars that it might be long 
enough to reach the resting-place of the chamois, 
he once more turned his face towards the moun- 
tains. ~ 

It was deep night when he reached the spot. 
The moon, from the reflection of the snow, seem- 
ed to be shining from out a sky of ebony, so dark 
and so beautiful, and the little stars were peering 
through, with their light so clear and pure; they 
shine not so in the valleys. Fritz admired it, 
for the hearts of nature’s sons’ are ever open to 
nature’s beauties, and though he had not been 
taught to feel, and his admiration had no words, 
yet accustomed as he was to scenes like this, he 
often stopped to gaze. The kuh-lied was silent, 
and almost without being aware of it; the crisp- 
ing of the frozen snow beneath his footsteps was 
painful tops ear, as something not in accordance 





with the scene around him—’twas a peasant’s 
unconscious worship at the shrine of the sublime. 
But, to say the truth, he had no thought but one, 
as he approached the spot where the chamois 
lay. The ledge on which it had fallen ran a 
considerable way along the face of the cliff, and 
by descending at a point at.some distance from 
that perpendicularly above it, where a piece of 
crag, projecting upwards, seemed to afford him 
the means of fastening securely his frail ladder, 
he hoped to be able to find his way along to the 
desired spot. Hastily casting afew knots on the 
rope, to assist him in his ascent, he committed 
himself to its support. He had arrived within a 
foot of the rocky platform, when the piece of 
crag, to which the rope had been attached, slip- 
ped from the base in which it seemed so firmly 
rooted, struck in its fall the edge of his resting- 
place, sprung out into vacancy, and went boom- 
ing downwards into the abyss below. 

Fritz was almost thrown over the edge of the 
precipice by the fall, but fortunately let go the 
rope, and almost without at all changing the 
position in which he fell, could trace the progress 
of the mass as it went whirling from rock to rock, 
striking fire wherever it touched in its passage, 
until it crashed amid the pine-trees. With lips 
apart, and eyes starting from their sockets, while 
his fingers clutched the sharp edges of the rock 
until they were wet with blood, he listened in the 
intense agony of terror to the sounds which, after 
a long interval, rose like the voice of death, from 
the darkness and solitude below. Again all was 
silent—still he listened—he stirred not, moved 
not, he scarcely breathed—he felt that kind of 
trance which falls on the spirit under the stroke 
of some unexpected calamity, of a magnitude 
which the imagination cannot grasp. The evil 
stalks before our glassy eyes, dim, and misty, and 
shapeless, yet terrible—terrible! He had just 
escaped one danger, but that escape, in the alter- 
native before him, scarcely seemed a blessing. 
Death! and to die thus! and to die now! by the 
slow, graduated torture of thirst and starvation, 
almost within sight of the cottage of his destined 
bride. Thoughts like these passed hurriedly and 
convulsively through his mind, and he lay in the 
sick apathy of despair, when we feel as if the 
movement of a limb would be recalling the 
numbed sense of pain, and adding acuteness to 
its pangs. At length, with a violent effort, he 
sprung upon his feet. He ran along the ledge, 
leaping many an intervening chasm, from which 
even he would at another moment have shrunk. 
His hurried and oppressed breathing approached 
almost to a scream, as he sought in vain for a 
projection in the smooth rock, by which, at what- 
ever risk, he might reach the summit. Alas! 
there was none. He stood where but the vulture 
and the eagle had ever been, and from which 
none but they could escape. He was now at the 
very extremity of his narrow resting-place, and 
there was nothing before him but the empty air. 
How incredulous we are when utter hopelessness 
is the alternative. 

Once more he returned—once more he exa- 
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mined every spot which presented the slightest 
trace of a practicable passage, once more in vain. 
He threw himself on the rock, his heart seemed 
ready to burst, but the crisis of his agony was 
come, and he wept like a child. 

How often, when madness is burning in the 
brain, have tears left the soul placid and resigned, 
like the calm twilight melancholy of a summer’s 
eve, when the impending thunder cloud has dis- 
solved into a shower. Fritz wept aloud, and 
long and deep were the sobs which shook every 
fibre of his strong frame; but they ceased, and 
he looked up in the face of the placid moon, 
hopeless, and yet not in despair, and his breath- 
ing was as even and gentle as when he gazed up 
towards her on yestereve, from the rustic balcony 
of Netty’s cottage. Aye, though he thought of 
that eve when, her cheek reclined on his bosom, 
they both sat in the still consciousness of happi- 
ness, gazing on-the blue glaciers, and the ever- 
lasting and unchanging snow-peaks. He had no 
hope—but he felt not despair—the burning fangs 
of the fiend no longer clutched his heart-strings. 
He sat and gazed over pine forest and gray crag, 
and the frozen and broken billows of the glaciers, 
and the snows of the Wetterhom, with their un- 
broken wilderness of pure white, glistening in 
the moonlight, and far, far beneath him, the little 
dusky cloudlets dreaming across the valley, and 
he could trace in the misty horizon the dim out- 
line of the Faulhorn, and he knew that at its 
base, was one heart that beat for him as woman’s 
heart alone can beat, and yet he was resigned. 

The moon neared to her setting, but just before 
she went down, a black scroll of cloud stretched 
across her disk. It rose higher and higher, and 
became darker and darker, until one half of the 
little stars which were coming forth in their 
brightness, rejoicing in the absence of her, by 
whose splendour they were eclipsed, were wrap- 
ped as in a pall; and there came through the 


stillness and darkness a dim and mingled sound, - 


the whisper of the coming hurricane. On it 
_ Came, nearer and nearér, and louder and louder, 
and the pines swayed, and creaked, and crashed, 
as it took them by the tops, dnd now and then 
there passed a flash over the whole sky, until the 
very air seemed on flame, and laid open for one 
twinkling the rugged scene, so fitting for the 
theatre of the tempest’s desolation; and then the 
darkness was so thick and palpable, that to him 
ho sat there, thus alone with the storm, it seem- 
as if there were no world, and as if the uni- 
verse were given up to the whirlwind and to him. 
And then the snow came down small and sharp, 
and it became denser and denser, and the flakes 
seemed larger and larger, until the wings of the 
tempest were heavy with them; and as the bro- 
ken currents met and jostled, they whirled, and 
eddied, and shot up into the dark heavens, in 
thick and stifling masses. Scarce able to breathe, 
numbed with cold, exhausted with fatigue, and 
weak from the mental agony he had undergone, 
Fritz was hardly able to keep his hold of a pro- 
jecting ledge of rock to which he had clung, when, 
waiting to gather strength, the gust came down 





with a violence which even the Alpine eagle 
could not resist, for one which had been carried 
from its perch swept by in the darkness, blindly 
struggling and screaming in the storm. 

Oh, Night! Night! there is something: so in- 
tensely beautiful in thee! Whether in the still- 
ness of thy starry twilight, or in the clear, and 
placid, and pearly effulgence of thy moon; or 
when thou wrappest thy brow in its black and 
midnight mantle, and goest with thy tempests 
forth to their work.of desolation—Oh, thou art 
beautiful! The spirit of poetry mingles its voice 
with the thrillings of thy wind-harp, and even in 
thy deep and holy silence there is a voice to which 
the soul listens, though the ear hears it not. On 
the wide sea, and on ‘he wide moor, by the ocean 
strand, and on mountain lake, and dell and dingle, 
and corn-field and cottage, O thou art beautiful! 
But amid the lavange, and the icefall, and the 
mighty masses of everlasting snow rising up into 
the heavens where the clouds scarce dare, amid 
their solitude and their majesty, there is an awe 
in thy beauty, which bows down the soul to the 
dust in dumb adoration. The lofty choir—the 
dim and massy aisle—the deep roll of the organ 
—these, even these, often strike like a spell on 
the sealed spirit, and the well-springs of devotion 
gush forth fresh and free. Yet, O what are 
these? The deep music moaning from vault to 
vault to the roar of the fierce thunder; or the 
lofty temple, to the mighty hills, atoms though 
they be in the universe of God; or the studied 
darkness of the shrine, to the blank dullness of 
the tempest night, seeming, with its grim inde- 
finite, to shadow forth immensity. 

What a small portion of the poetry which the 
heart has felt has ever been recorded. How 
many wordless thoughts—how many unuttered 
emotions, such as shine like stars over the pages 
of the happy few whose lips have been unsealed, 
rise in the soul of the peasant hind, and are 
known, and enjoyed, and pass away—into the 
nothingness of forgotten feelings! Full,deep, and 
strong, flows onward, silently, and perpetually, 
the stream of sympathy; and here and there, 
by the river side, one dips in his little pitcher, 
and preserves a tiny portion; while all the rest, 
undistinguished passes on to the sea of wide eter- 
nity. Through the mind of the Alpine peasant, 
on such a night, with a hopeless sentence passed 
upon him, what a world of feelings mugt have 
strayed, to which he could give but lisping and 
broken utterance. He prayed—with an artless 
and fervent eloquence, he committed himself and 
his spirit to the hands of his God, to whose pre- 
sence he seemed more nearly to approach in his 
isolation from the world. He prayed, in words 
such as his tongue had never before uttered, and 
with feelings such as, till that period, his heart 
had never known. 

The storm became gradually exhausted in its 
violence. The thunder grew faint, and the gusts 
came at longer intervals. As the immediate 
peril decreased, Fritz, whose senses, from the 
stimulus of danger, had hitherto borne up against 
the intense cold and his previous fatigue, began 
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to feel creeping upon him, along with a disincli- 
nation to move, a wild confusion of thought, such 
as one feels when sleep is struggling with pain. 
There was a dim sense of peril—a thought of 
falling rocks and cracking glaciers—and some- 
times there was a distant screaming of discordant 
‘voices—and sometimes they seemed to. mumble 
uncouth and harsh sounds into his ear—and then 
again would he rally back his recollection, and 
even find in his known peril a relief from the 
undefined and ghastly horrors of his wandering 
thoughts. But his trance at every relapse be- 
came deeper and deeper, and his returns of recol- 
lection were more and more partial. He had 
still enough to make an attempt at shaking off 
the numbing drowsiness which was creeping 
upon him, and twining round his heart with the 
slow and noiseless coil of a serpent. He endea- 
voured to struggle, but every limb was palsied. 
He seemed to himself to make the efforts of the 
wildest desperation to raise himself up; but no 
member moved. A gush of icy coldness passed 
through every vein, and he felt no more. 
During that night there was no little bustle in 
Grindlewald. Poor, poor Netty. The storm 
had come down with a sudden violence, which 
completely baffled the skill of the most sagacious 
storm-seers in the valley; and even Herr Kruger 
himself—even Herr Kruger, Old Long Shot, as 
they used to call him—had been taken by sur- 
prise. He was sitting opposite me, with the full 


red light of the wood fire in the kitchen of mine 


host of the Three Kings beaming on his wrinkled 
brow, and thin gray locks, which were twisted 
and staring in every imaginable direction, as if 
they had got a set in a whirlwind. The huge 
bowl of his meerschaum, was glowing and reek- 
ing, and the smoke was playing all sorts of antics; 
sometimes popping out at one side of his mouth, 

sometimes at the other, in a succession of rapid 
and+jerking puffs, whose frequency soon ran up 
a sum total of a cloud, which enveloped his head 
likea napkin. He had just given me the history 
of the said pipe, and of its presentation to him by 
the Baron Von ——, who, by his assistance and 
direction, had succeeded in bringing down a 
gemsbock. The motto, Wein und Liebe, was 
still visible on its tarnished circlet of silver, and 
the old man pointed out its beauties vith a rap- 
ture, not inferior, perhaps, to that of the con- 
noisseur, who falls into ecstasies over some bright 
sunspot on the canvas of Rembrandt. As the 
low moaning which preceded the storm, caught 
his ear, he drew in the fragrance of the bright 
Turkish with which I had just replenished his 
pipe, and as he emitted the fumes in a slow, cau- 
tious stream, turned inquisitively towards the 
range of casements which ran along one side of 
the neat wainscotted apartment. He-was appa- 
rently satisfied, and turned again to the fire. 
But the growl of the thunder the instant after 
came down the valley, and disembarrassing him- 
self of his mouthful, with a haste which almost 
choked him, walked hastily to the window. One 
glance seemed enough. He closed the shutters, 
and returning slowly to his seat, muttered, as he 





habitually replaced his meerschaum in his mouth, 
God help the Jagers to-night! 

“ A rough evening, Herr Kruger,” said Hans, 
who this moment entered the room, and clapped 
his carabine in the corner. He had evidently 
dipped deep in the kirschwasser. 

“ What, Hans! is that you?- Beym kimmel! 
I was afraid you were going to pass the night up 
yonder—and young Fritz? you and he were to 
have been at the jagd together ?” 

“ True, so we were; but, heaven be praised. 
Fritz called to bid good bye to pretty Netty—and 
—and so—old Hans had to go alone.” 

“ And feeling lonely among the hills, had the 
good luck to come back to Grindlewald, instead 
of sleeping till doomsday in a dainty white snow 
wreath. There dre no others out?” 

“ None, thank heaven,” and he filled the glass 
which stood next him from the bottle at my el- 
bow. “So here’s your health Herr Kruger, and 
to you, Herr B—, good health, and good luck, 
and a good wife, when you get one.” I was just 
putting my German in order, for the purpose, 
in after-dinner phrase, of “returning thanks,” 
when ur hostess, looking in at the door, said, 
in a voice of the greatest earnestness; ‘‘ A word, 
Hans.” 

Hans was just in the middle of his goblet, and 
its bottom was gradually turning upwards to 
the ceiling, when he was thus interrupted. He 
merely rolled his eyes in the direction of the 
speaker, with an expression which indicated— 
“T’ll be there immediately,” and continued his 
draught with the good-will of one who hates 
mincing matters. 

* Come, once more, Hans,” said I, as [ filled 
his cup to the very brim.“ I-have a health to 
give, you will drink heartily Iam sure. Heére’s 
to our good friend Fritz and his little liebchen— 
a long life and a happy one.” 

“Topp! mein bester manu!” said Hans, and 
the second goblet disappeared as quickly as the 
first. 

Once more the head of our hostess appeared 
at the door, and her previous summons was re- 
peated. 

“Tl be there immediately, my dear, pretty, 
agreeable, good-natured Wirthinn—there imme- 
diately—immediately ;” hiccuped Hans. “I like 
you my young Englishman, I like you, and I like 
you the better for liking Fritz; and if you have 
any fancy for bringing down a gemsbock, ae 
my hand, junker! Hans Clausen knows ev 
stone of the mountains as well as—”’ 

Once more the door opened, and—not our 
hostess, but Netty herself, entered the room. 

It seemed to be with difficulty that she crossed 
the floor. Her face was pale, and her long Ber- 
nese tresses were wet with the rain. She curt- 
sied to me as she rose, and would almost have 
fallen, had she not rested one hand on the table, 
while the other passed with an ifregular and 
quivering motion over her pale brow and throb- 
bing temples. Hans had become perfectly quiet 
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the instant of her éntrance,and stood with anairof . 


the most dogged and determined sobriety, though 
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the tremulous manner in which the fingers of his 
left hand played among the skirts of his hunting- 
jacket, bespoke a slight want of confidence in 
his own steadiness. Poor Netty! She had just 
strength to whisper, “‘ Where is Fritz, Hans?” 
and unable to await his answer, sunk feebly on 
the bench, and covered -her eyes with her trem- 
bling fingers. E 

Kruger laid down his pipe; no trifling symp- 
tom of emotion. Hans was thunderstruck. "Every 
idea but that of Fritz’s danger, seemed&blotted 
from his memory. He stared and gaped fora 
’ few seconds on me and Kruger, and then, utterly 
forgetful. of Netty’s alarm, flung himself blub- 
bering mn his knees. “ Oh! for God’s sake, 
Madehan, do not tell me, Fritz went to the hunt- 
ing to-day. Oh, unglucklich! unglucklich ! lost, 
lost, lost! My poor Fritz; my friend, my best 
beloved!” and he would have continued longer 
the maudlin incoherence of his lamentations; but 
ap words of his despair wére f6o much for 
d she sunk down upon the , help- 

fess, and breathless. 
She seemed to be gone 
before the exertions of 
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to bed, and left unde 
dmother, who had followed her from 
age. ‘A consultation was immediately 
smnder the presidentship of old Kruger; 
and, nétwithstanding the wholecaljective wisdom 
of Grindlewald was assembled ih mine host's - 
ixitchen, nothing could be done. To wait till 
morning was the only course, afid with no little 
—, did many a young huntsman watch 
the first break of day and the subsiding of the 
storm. Fritz was a universal favourite, so fear- 
less, so handsome, such a shot, and so good- 
natured withal. And then, Netty! The little 
Venus of Grindlewald! There were none who 
would not willingly have risked their lives to 
save him. 

With the first dawn of morning, half a dozen 
of the stoutest huntsmen, under the guidance of 
Hans, started for the Rosenlain. They had made 
every provision for overcoming the difficulties 
they expected to meet with in their search. One 
of them had, from the cliffs of the Eiger, seen 
Fritz cross the glacier the day before, and com- 
mence the ascent which was previously described; 
a path well known to the hunters, but so peril- 
ous, as to be only practicable to those of the 

‘steadiest nerves, quickest eye, and most unerring 
step. Their shoes were furnished with cramps, 
a light ladder formed part of their equipage, and 
several short coils of ropes slung over the right 
shoulder, and so made, that they could be easily 
connected together, were carried by the party. 
They had the blessings and the good wishes of all 




































in, and watched 
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Slowly they ascended the giddy pathy 
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partially to descend, an individual of the party 
was slung by a rope from the upper platform, for 

the purpose of fixing the ladders uring a 

safe passage to the rest. “ Well!” h way 

shall we turn now,” said young round-faced, 

light-haired, ruddy-cheeked, rattle-pated, Gott- 

fried Basler, who had blubbered like a baby the 

night before, and, of course, like a baby, had 

exhausted his grief before morning. “ Which 

way are we to turn now, Hans? I am afraid, 

after all, we have come out on a fool’s errand. 

There have been wreaths thrown up here last 
night big enough to bury Grindlewald steeple; 

and if poor Fritz be really lost in them, we may 
look till Mont Blanc melts before we find him. 

It is, to be sure, a satisfaction to do all we can, 
tliough, heaven help us, I am afraid there is little 
use in it.” 

Hans, poor fellow, was nearly of the same opi- 
nion, but it was too much to have the fact thus 
uncompromisingly stated. He muttered a half 
audible curse.as he turned impatiently away, and 
walked along'the cliff, endeavouring to frame an 
answer, and make up his mind as to the point 
towards which the search ought to be directed. 
His companions followed without uttering a 
word. 

Basler again broke silence. 

“ Gott, what a monster!” he exclaimed, and 
his carabine was cocked in a twinkling. 

below them, a huge lammer-geyer was 

Blong the face of the cliff. He seemed 
net ‘perceive the group, to whom, notwith- 
standing the mournful search in which they were 
‘engaged, his appearance was so in ting, but 
came slowly dreaming on, merely @fiving now 
and then a single heavy flap with his huge sail- 
like wings, and then floating forward as before. 

* Stay Basler,” whispered Hans, as he himself 
cocked his carabine, “ There is no use throwing 
away your bullet. He will probably pass just 
below us, and then you may have a chance. 
Steady yet a little. How odd he does not notice 
us. Nearer, and nearer; be ready, Basler. Now 
—fire. A hit! beym himmel!” 7" 

Crack! crack! crack! went carabine ger 
carabine, as the wounded bird fell tumbling 
screaming into the ravine, while its mate sprung 
out from the face of the rock on which the slay- 
ers were standing, and swept backwards and 
forwards, as if to prave their shot, uttering abso- 
lute yells of rage* Basler’s skill, however, or his 
good fortune, reigned supreme, and, though se- 
veral of his companions fired from a much more 
advantageous distance, their bullets, unlike his, 
whizzed on and spent themiselves in the empty 
air. The object of the practice still swept unhurt 
across their range, until his fury was somewhat 
exhausted, and then dropped down towards the 
dark pine trees, to seek for his unfortunate 
companion. 

“ A nest, I dare say,” said Hans, as he threw 
himself on his face and stretched his neck over 


row down—the kerls! You're spoiled their 
But—mein Gott! is it possible ! 


sometimes gatheringinto a little cluster of a the cliff. “ Ha! a chamois they have managed to 


feast, Basler. 
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Gottfried—Heinrich—look there. Ja freilich! 
freilich! it is Fritz!” And he leaped up, scream- 


ing like a madman, nearly pushed Gottfried over | 


the precipice to convince him of the reality of the 
discovery, and then, nearly did the same to Carl, 
and Frauz, and Jacobeher, and Heinrich. 

“ 1 am afraid he is dead,” said Basler. 

Hans again threw himself on his face, and 
gazed gaspingly down. Fritz did not move. 
Hans gazed, and gazed, but his eyes filled with 
tears, and he could see no more. 

** Here Jacob,” said he, as he once more sprung 
up, and hastily began looping together the ropes 
which his companions carried. ‘ Here Jacob, 
place your feet against the rock there. Now, 
Gottfried, behind Jacob: Heinrice—Carl—now, 
steady, all of you—or stay, Carl, you had better 
descend after me, and bring your flaschen along 
with you.” 

In a few seconds, Carl and he stood beside 
their friend. They raised him up. A little kirch- 
wasser was administered to him—they used every 


| 
| 





measure which their mountain-skill suggested to 


| waken him from his trance, which was rapidly 


darkening down into the sleep of death. The sun, 
which now began to beat strongly on the dark 
rocks where they stood, assisted their efforts. 
They succeeded—his life was saved. 

That evening Fritz sat on one side of the fire 
in the cottage of Netty’s grandmother, while the 
good old dame herself plyed her knitting in her 
usual diligent silence on the other. He was pale, 
and leant back on the pillows by which he was 
supported, in the languid apathy of exhaustion. 
Netty sat at his knee, on a low oaken stool, with 
his hand pressed against her cheek, and many 
and many a tear, such as overflow from the heart 
in the fulness of its joy, trickled over his fingers. 

“ Now, Fritz,” said she, looking earnestly up 
in his face, “ you will never—never, go to the 
gemsjagd again.” 

“ Never—never,” echoed Fritz. 

But he broke his word,and was chamois-hunt- 
ing before the endvof the honey-moon. is 
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Tue town clock of Menda had tolled the hour 
of midnight, when a young French officer, lean- 
ing on the wall of an extensive terrace, which 
formed the bounds of the gardens of the chateau, 
appeared lost in reflection, and absorbed in deeper 

contemplation than generally accompanies the 
te. gern of a military life: although, 
undoubtedly, place, season, and all by which he 
was surrounded, were most propitious to medita- 
tion. It was one of the clear and cloudless nights 
of Spain; the twinkling of the stars, and the 
moon’s pale and partial beams, threw a soft light 
on the rich and romantic valley, in which, at a 
hundred feet beneath him, was situated the small 
but handsome town of Menda, skirting the base 
of a rock, which sheltered_its inhabitants from 
the north wind, and on the summit whereof was 
plated the vast and antique chateau; and thence 
waters of the Atlantic, extending far on 
r side, might be fully descried. The cha- 
teau of Menda, however, afforded a contrast to 
the calm and silence of the scene around it. 
From its numerous casements blazed forth a pro- 
fusion of light; the lively clamour of the cheerful 
dance, the sounds of mirthful music, and the joy- 
ous voices of the assembly, often mingled with, 
and oftener overpowered, the noise of the more 
distant waves dashing against the shore. The 
refreshing coolness of the night, succeeding a 
day of extraordinary heat, with the delicious 
perfume of trees and flowers by which he was 
surrounded, in restoring him from the severe fa- 
tigue which the military duties of the morning 
occasioned, had long detained the young soldier 
in that delightful spot, and induced him to forego 
the social enjoyments which the interior of the 
mansion afforded. 





The chauteau itself belonged to a Sgihish 
grandee of the first rank; who, with his ily, 
now resided there. Of his two daughters, the 
eldest was particvlarly handsome: and had, 
during the evening, greatly attracted the admi- 
ration of the French officer, whose notice had 
evidently not been disregarded by the fair Spa% 
niard: but, whenever she addressed -him, there 
was, mixed up with her looks and tones of kind- 
ness, so singular an expression of seeming sorrow 
and compassiag, that, haply, the impression it 
had made on him, had led him to withdraw from 
the society, and induced his deep and lengthened 
reverie. Notwithstanding she was*one of five 
children, the great wealth of the Marquis justi- 
fied the idea that Clara would be richly endowed: 
but Victor Marchand could scarcely bring him- 
self to hope that, in any event, the daughter of 
one of the proudest and most powerful nobles in 
all Spain, would even be permitted to regard, 
with more than ordinary civility, the son of a 
Parisian grocer. 

The French were hated; and General G**t**r, 
the commandant of the province, having had 
strong reason to suspect that the Marquis de Le- 
ganes contemplated an insurrection of the inha- 
bitants of that and the surrounding country, in 
favour of Ferdinand the Seventh, the battalion 
commanded by Victor Marchand had been sent 
to garrison Menda; and to overawe its inhabi- 
tants and the le of the neighbouring towns 
and villages, w at the disposal and under 
the influence of t Targuis. Indeed, a recent 
despatch of MarshaNey had even communicat- 
ed the probability of the English attempting a 

ic on the coast, and of the Marquis being im” 
correspon e with the cabinet of Lon- 
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don. So that, notwithstanding the welcome and 
hospitality evinced by the Marquis to himself and 
his comrades, Victor Marchand never relaxed in 
the adoption of every precaution that prudence 
could suggest. In pacing the garden terrace, and 
casting a keen and watchful glance from time to 
time to ascertain the state of the town, of which 
his position gave him a distinct and general view; 
or in listening occasionally to whatever sounds 
arose from the valley below, in which it lay, he 
strove vainly to reconcile to his mind, the open 
and almost unreserved friendship the Marquis 
had displayed towards him, and the peace and 
tranquillity of the country itself, with the doubts 
and fears expressed by his general—when his 
curiosity was suddenly awakened, and his suspi- 
cions aroused by new and somewhat unaccount- 
able circumstances. Innumerable lights, at one 
and the same instant, were to be seen moving in 
the town below: the hum of many voices simul- 
taneously heard, where all had been for so many 
hours darkness and repose. Although it was the 
feast of Sant’Jago, he had issued, that very morn- 
ing, severe and peremptory orders, that every- 
where—with the exception of the chateau—fire 
and light should be extinguished at the four ap- 
pointed by the military regulations. Again he 
looked, and more intently: and certainly could 
distinguish the glittering of muskets and bayonets 
at several of the posts where his sentinels were 
stationed. The lights were yet seen; but a so- 
lemn silence now succeeded to the noise, which 


was wholly distinct from that which might be 
supposed to accompany the observance of a fes- 
tival of the church. Whence could proceed so 
general and extraordinary an infraction of mili- 
tary orders, in despite of the more than inade- 
quate nocturnal police and rounds which he had 


organized? He was resolved to fathom the mys- 
tery: and at once, and with all the impetuosity 
of youth, he was in the act of scaling the terrace 
wall, to reach, by a direct and rapid descent of 
the rock, the corps-de-garde stationed at the en- 
trance of the town, on the side of the chateau, 
when a slight movement near him, resembling 
the light step of a female on the sanded alley of 
the garden, induced him to pause. He looked 
around him anxiously for some moments, but 
without success. Again he raised himself to ob- 
serve, and he became fixed and motionless with 
surprise, as his strained sight dwelt on some dis- 
tant object; for, clear and distinct as the moon 
in heaven, he beheld a fleet of ships riding upon 
the waters, and nearing the land. He was cast- 
ing in his mind, with the utmost rapidity of 
thought, the meastires he must instantly pursue, 
when his reflections were interrupted by a hoarse, 
low voice, proceeding from a breach in the wall, 
at some paces distance, above which a human 
head projected. He hastened to the spot, and 
ascertained it to be the orderly, who was igggtten- 
dance upon him at the chateau. 

“Ts it you, Colonel?” 

“It is!” 

“ The beggars, below there, Sir, are twisting 


@ about, like so many worms. J have been upon 





the watch, and hastened to make my report to 
you.” 

“ Speak!” said Victor Mar¢hand. 

“ Seeing a man leave the chateau privily, with 
a lantern, I resolved to follow him; for a lantern, 
and at this hour, looked suspicious, so I stuck 
close to him, as he crept thitherwards: and on a 
platform of the rock, there, where my finger 
points, Sir, I saw him approach an enormous pile 
of faggots; when——” 

A tremendous shout rose from the town be- 
neath. A wide and sudden blaze of light broke 
forth near him, produced by the firing of straw 
and dry wood: and, at the same instant, the gre- 
nadier he had been talking with, received a ball 
in his skull, and fell dead upon the spot. 

The cheerful sounds within the chateau walls 
were hushed at once. A death-like silence 
reigned aroand for a moment; and then were 
heard, but for an instant, distant and heart-pierc- 
ing groans, as of a short conflicting agony: the 
report of a cannon boomed along the surface of 
the ocean. Cold drops burst from the forehead 
of the officer. He was there alone, unarmed, 
unfriended. His soldiers had all—all perished. 
He felt himself a degraded a dishonoured being; 
he would be dragged before a council of war, a 
prisoner, and in chains: all who could vindicate 
his zeal and prudence were of another world. 
With a keen rapid glance he scanned the depth 
below ; and, leaping on the terrace walk, was on 
the point of casting himself into the abyss, when 
the slight shriek and convulsive grasp of some 
one by his side restrained him. 

“Fly! Oh fly!” whispered Clara, almost 
breathless from agitation; ‘‘ my brothers follow 
me—descend the rock, quickly—without ddlay— 
there—that way—below you will find Juniato’s 
horse—begone—haste—haste——”’ 

She urged him onward with all her strength. 
Lost and confused, the young man gazed on her 
for a moment; but, quickly yielding to the if 
stinct of self-preservation, which rarely d ; 
us, he leaped into the park, and rushed onwards 
in the direction pointed out to him. The steps 
of persons in pursuit were heard, danger animat- 
ed him to speed: he hastily scrambled down the 
rocks, by paths never before trodden but by 
goats. A shower of musket-balls whistled by 
him: but, with almost inconceivable rapidity, he 
gained the valley. The horse was there. He 
bounded on its back, and disappeared. . 

A few hours brought him to the head quarters 
of General G**t**r, who ~vas._ at breakfast with 
his staff, and he was instsutly admitted into the 
commander’s presence. 

“I come to resign myself to death,” exclaimed 
the Colonel, as he stood before the General, pale 
and haggard.” ‘ 

“ Sit down, Sir,’’ and when you are more com- 
posed, I will listen to you;” and the stern seve- 
rity of his countenance, which truly indicated his 
well_known harsh unyielding character, some- 
what abated as he witnessed the emotion of his 
visitor. As soon as he was able, Victor told his 


"horrible tale: and the downcast looks and deep 
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silence of his auditors were the only, but expres- 
sive comment on his history. 

“Jt appears to me, Sir,” at length said the 
General, calmly,“ that you are more unfortunate 
than criminal; you can hardly be deemed re- 
sponsible for the guilt of the Spaniards; and, if 
the Marshal decide not otherwise, I shall not he- 
sitate to acquit you.” 

These words afforded but feeble consolation to 
Victor, who falteringly demanded, ‘“* But when 
the Empcror learns the report, Sir?” “ It is not 
impossible he may order you to be shot,” observ- 
ed the General, in a tone of indifference: “ but 
of that hereafter,” he added, rising and assuming 
his more bitter expression of tone and feature. 
“Let us now only think of vengeance—ven- 
geafice, deep, deep and terrible on these Spa- 
niards.”” 

Inashort hour, an entire regiment, with de- 
tachments of cavalry and artillery, were on their 
march; at the head of which rode the General 
and Victor. The troops, informed of the massa- 
cre of their comrades, pressed onwards with un- 
relenting activity, actuated by feelings of hate 
and fury. The villages through which their road 
lay were already up in arms: but they were soon 
reduced to obedience, and, in all of them, each 
tenth man was told off and shot. 

By some unaccountable fatality, the English 
fleet remained lying to and inactive, without even 
communicating with the shore: so that the town of 
Menda was surrounded by the French troops, 
without the slightest show of resistance on the 
part of its inhabitants: who, disappointed in the 
succour on which they had relied, offered to sur- 
render at discretion. Such as were more imme- 
diat@ly implicated in the massacre of the garri- 
son, justly presuming that, for their act, the town 
would be delivered up to flames, and the entire 
population put to death, by an effort of courage 
and self-devotion, not unfrequent in the war of 

Peninsula, offered to become their proper 
cusers. This unexpected and extraordinary 
proposition was acceded to by the General; and 
he engaged to accord a pardon to the rest of the 
inhabitants, and prevent the town being fired or 
pillaged by the incensed soldiery. But, at the 
same time, he levied an enormous contribution 
on the people ; for the payment of which, within 
twenty-four hours, he commanded that the prin- 
cipal and wealthiest residences should be given 
as hostages into his hands; and inflexibly decreed 
that all the persons appertaining to the chateau, 
from the Marquis to his lowest valet, should be 
placed, unconditionally, in his power. 

Having seen his soldiers encamped, and taken 
all due precautions for their safety against a sud- 
den attack, the General proceeded to the cha- 
teau, of which he immediately assumed military 
possession. The respective members, with the 
domestics of the family of Leganes, were bound 
with cords, and the ball-room was assigned them 
as a prison, the casements whereof opened upon 
the terrace: while the General and his staff oc- 
cupied an adjoining suit of rooms where a coun- 
cil was holden, to adopt all necessary measures, 





in the event of an attempted disembarkation by 
the British. Orders were given for the erection 
of batteries on the coasts, and despatches sent off 
to the Marshal. 

The two hundred Spaniards who had acknow- 
ledged themselves as the authors of the massa- 
cre, and resigned themselves into the General’s 
power, were drawn up on the terrace of the cha- 
teau, and shot, without a single exception. As 
soon as their execution had terminated, General 
G** **r ordered the erection of as many gallows 
as there were prisoners in the ball-room, on the 
same spot; directing, moreover, that the hang- 
man of the town should be. summoned. 

Victor Marchand profitted by the interval in 
the work of death, which the execution of the 
General’s.orders required, to visit the unhappy 
prisoners; and a few minutes only elapsed before 
he again presented himself to his commanding 
officer. “I presume, Sir,” he said, with much 
emotion, “ to implore your consideration in behalf 
of the condemned family.” 

“ You!” observed the General, with a sneer’ 
** Alas, Sir; it is a sorrowful indulgence they so- 
licit. The Marquis, in observing the prepara- 
tions for the approaching execution, trusts that 
you will deign to change the mode of punish- 
ment; and that such as are of noble blood may 
suffer by decapitation.” ‘ Granted,” was the 
laconic reply. “ He also hopes you will allow 
him to have the aid of religion; and in tendering 
his solemn engagement not to indulge in the 
thought of escape, he prays that he and his may 
be freed from their bonds.” ‘“ Be it so,” said the 
General: “ you being responsible for the conse- 
quences. What further would you?” he added, 
sternly and impatiently, seeing the Colonel yet 
linger and hesitate to speak—‘ He presumes, 
Sir, to tender you all his wealth—his entire for- 
tune—so that hjs youngest son might be spared.” 
“ Indeed,” said the General; “ it is no extraor- 
dinary exertion of generosity, as his property is 
already at the disposal of King Joseph. But,” 
he continued, after some moments of reflection, 
while an indescribable expression of savage 
triumph lightened up his features—“ I perceive 
all the importance attached to his last request, 
and shall even go beyond it. Let him then pur- 
chase the continuance of his name and family, 
that it may exist a memorial of his treason and 
its penalty. But it shall be on my terms; mark 
me—lI leave his fortune free, and grant like par- 
don to such one of his sons as shall assume the 
office of executioner. I have said it—begone! 
and let me hear no more of him or his.” The 
General turned from Victor towards the cha- 
teau, where dinner for himself and staff had been 
just served ; leaving the Colonel thunderstruck. 

His brother officers eagerly hastened to satisfy 
an appetite provoked by fatigue, but he had no 
thou but for the wretched prisoners; and, 
summoning resolution again to mect them, he 
slowly entered the ball-room, where the father 
and mother, their three sons and two daughters, 
sat bound to their rich and gilded chairs; while 
the eight servants of the house stood with their 
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arms tied behind their backs, mute and motion- 
less, their looks turned on their superiors, as if to 
derive a lesson of courage or resignation from 
their bearing. At times a hasty exclamation dis- 
turbed the silence, attesting the regret of some 
bolder spirits, at having failed in their enterprize. 
The soldiers who guarded them were stern and 
silent, as if respecting the misfortunes of their 
enemies; and Victor shuddered as he looked 
upon the mournful spectacle of their distress, 
where but so lately joy and gaiety presided; and 
compared their afflicted state with the gaudy 
trappings which yet adorned the walls, as in 
mockery of the dreadful doom which they were 
sentenced in a few minutes to undergo. 
Ordering the soldiers to loose the bonds of the 
others, he hastened to the release of Clara; and, 
while every eye was turned towards him with 
intense interest, he freed her beautifully mould- 
ed arms from the cords. Even in that moment 
of sorrow, he could not but admire the loveliness 
of the Spanish girl, her perfect form—her raven 
hair—her long, dark eye-lashes—and an eye too 
brilliant to be gazed on, suffused as it was with 
tears of anguish or indignation. “Have you 
succeeded ?” she whispered, as he bent over her; 
and her look strove to penetrate his inmost 
thoughts. An involuntary groan was Victor’s 
sole reply; and to avoid her ardent gaze, he 
threw a wild and piteous look upon her brothers 
and her parents, and again on her. The eldest 
son, Juanito, was about thirty years of age, short 
of stature, and scarcely well formed; but these 
defects were redeemed by a countenance emi- 
nently Spanish, proud, fierce, and disdainful, 
teeming with all his country’s gallantry. Filippo, 
the second, was about twenty years of age, and 
bore an extraordinary resemblance to Clara. 
Raffaele, the youngest, was eight years old; a 
mild and passive creature, with much of patience 
or endurance in his gentle features. The vene- 
rable countenance of the aged Marquis, and his 
silver hair, offered a study worthy of Murillo. 
As he contemplated the mournful group, Victor 
knew not how to announce the General’s deter- 
mination. Compliance with it was surely out of 
the question; and why should the cup of grief, 
already full, be unnecessarily overcharged? 
The entreaties of Clara, however, overcame 
him; her face wore the hue of death as she lis- 
tened, but she struggled violently with her feel- 
ings, and, assuming a comparatively calm and 
tranquil air, she arose and placed herself solemn- 
ly on her knees at her father’s feet.—“ Oh, Sir! 
—Father!” she exclaimed; and, as all leaned 
forward in breathless attention, her accents fell 
clear and distinct around, as earth upon the 
coffin-lid. ‘“*Command—command Juanito to 
swear, by all his hopes of mercy hereafter, that 
he will now obey your orders, whatever they may 
be, to their fullest extent, and we shall yat be 
happy.” -* 
The mother trembled from joy and hope, 
eagerly, as unobserved she bent forward to par- 
ticipate in the communication her daughter whis- 
pered in her father’s ears. She heard, and fell 





fainting to the earth. Juanite himself seemed 
evidently aware of its intent; for he writhed from 
rage and horror. 

Victor now commanded the guards to quit the 
room, the Marquis renewing his promise of un- 
conditional submission. They accordingly re- 
tired, leading away the domestics, who, as they 
issued forth, were delivered over, one by one, to 
the public executioner, and successively put to 
death. 

Thus relieved from painfy intrusion, the old 
man arose— Juanito!” said he, sternly. The 
son, aware of his intention, only replied by an 
inclination of the head, indicative of a decided 
refusal. He then sank into a chair, while his 
wild, fixed, and haggard look rested upon his 
parent. ‘“ Come, come, Juanito; dearest bro- 
ther!” said Clara, in an encouraging and cheer- 
ful tone, as she playfully placed herself upon his 
knee, one arm encircling his neck, the other 
hand fondly removing the hair from his burning 
forehead, which she affectionately kissed. “ If 
you knew, my Juanito, my own kind brother, 
how welcome death would be, if given at your 
hand. Think, Juanito! my loved, loved, Juani- - 
to! that I shall thus escape the odious touch of 
the public executioner. You, you will end my 
sufferings: and so shall we thwart the triumph 
of. .” Her dark eye turned from Juanito 
full on Victor, as if to awaken in her brother’s 
bosom all his hatred of the French. 

* Be a man, brother. Summon all your cou- 
rage!” said Filippo; “ let not our name perish, 
and by your fault.” 

Clara arose ; while all made way for the Mar- 
quis, who addressed his son. “It is my will—I 
command you, Juanito.” The young Count 
moved not, stirred not; and his father fell at his 
feet. Raffaele, Filippo, and their sisters did the 
same, stretching forth their supplicating hands 
towards him, who alone could save their name 
from forgetfulness and extinction, whilé the Mar 
quis, on his knées, continued, “My son, my 
Juanito, prove yourself a Spaniard. Show the 
stern resolve, the noble feeling of a Spaniard. 
Let not your father thus kneel in vain before 
you. What are your sufferings compared with 
the honour of those you love—those who so truly 
love you? Let not your own sorrows prevail 
against your father’s prayer. WouldI not die 
for you, were it required of me? Live then for 
us. Let not the hand of infamy insult my hoary 
head.—Is he our son, Madam?” indignantly ex-- 
claimed the Marquis, addressing his Wife, as he 
arose, while Juanito, with a fixed and horrid 
stare, sat dead-like; the distended museles of 
his livid front seeming less the traits of mortal 
man than those of chiselled marble. 

“He yields, he yields,” shrieked forth the 
mother, in accents of triumph and despair. “ He 
consents,” she cried, as she marked a slight 
movement of his brow, which she only could un- 
derstand as implying the hard and cruel obedi- 
ence of her child. 

The almoner of the chateau entering, he was 
instantly surrounded by the family, who led him 
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towards Juanito, while Victor, no longer able to 
endure the scene, made sign to Clara of his in- 
tention, and rushed from the room to make one 
last effort with the General. Him he found in 
one of his milder moods, cheerfully conversing 
with his officers, while he partook of the delicious 
wines the cellars of the chateau afforded. 

An hour afterwards, and one hundred of the 
principal inhabitants of Menda were assembled, 
by the General’s orders, on the terrace, to wit- 
ness the execution,of the family of Leganes.— 
They were arrangedbeneath the line of gallows, 
on which hung the bodies of the Marquis’s domes- 
tics; and a strong military guard preserved 
order. At about thirty paces distant, a block 
had been prepared, on which a large and naked 
scimetar was laid; while the executioner stood 
near to act, in the event of Juanito’s refusal. 

The dead silence which prevailed was inter- 
rupted by the sound of many footsteps; the slow 
and‘measured tread of soldiery, and the clatter- 
ing of arms, drowned, at times, by the loud laugh 
ef the officers over their wine. Sohad the dance 
and music, but shortly sifice, been mingled with 
the expiring groans of the French garrison. All 
eyes were now directed towards the chateau, 
and the several members of the Leganes family 
approached, with firm, unshrinking step, and 
countenances patient,calm and serene--save one. 
He pale, wan and heart stricken, leant upon the 
priest, who unceasingly urged every argument of 
religion, tosustain and console the wretched being 
who was alone condemned to live. The Marquis, 
his. wife, and their four children, took their 
places at some paces distant from the block, and 
knelt. Juanito was led forward by the priest, 
and, having reached the fatal spot, the public 
executioner advanced and whispered him, haply 
imparting some necessary instructions in his 
dreadful mystery. The confessor would have 
arranged the victims so as to avoid, as far as 
possible, a view of the work of death; but they 
were Spaniards, and evinced no symptoms of 
fear. 

Clara now darted forwards to her brother.— 
* Juanito!” she exclaimed, “‘ you must have pity 
on my weakness. I am asad, sad, coward.— 
Begin with me.” 

A hasty step was heard approaching—it was 
Victor. Clara was kneeling by the block, and 
her white neck already bared to the scimetar. 
The officer shuddered, but rushed forward— 
“ Your life is spared, Clara. The General par- 
dons you, if you consent—to—to be mine.” 

The Spanish lady looked on him for an instant; 
a proud, disdainful glance of withering scorn, 
“Quick, quick, Juanito,” she murmured, in a 
hurried hollow voice, as she turned, and her head 
rolled at Victor’s feet. 

’ As the first dull blow of the heavy scimetar 
was heard, for one moment the mother’s whole 
frame moved convulsively. It was the first and 
only sign of weakness exhibited. 
* * * * ¥ * * * 

* Am I wellso—my good—good Juanito?” said 

the little Raffaele. 





* You weep, my Marquirita, my sister.” And, 
verily, the voice of Juanito seemed as a voice 
from the tomb, as again he lifted the scimetar. 

“It is for you, dear brother,’ she answered. 
“Poor, poor Juanito!—you will be without us 
all, alone, and so unhappy.” 
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The tall commanding figure of the Marquis 
now approached. He looked on his children’s 
blood, and then, turning towards the assembled 
Spaniards, and stretching forth his arms over 
Juanito, exclaimed, in a loud and resolute tone 
of voice:—*“ Spaniards, hear me! A father’s 
blessing I give unto my son; may it ever rest on 
and with him!—His is the post of duty. Now, 
Marquis of Leganes, strike firm and surely, for 
thou art without reproach !” 

But when Juanito saw his mother approach, 
supported by the confessor—the scimetar struck 
heavily against the earth, as he shrieked in bit- 
terest agony—* Mother !—God !—God !—it is too 
much—She bore—she nourished me.—Blood! 
and my mother’s blood!” <A cry of horror burst 
from all around. The bacchanalian orgies within 
the castle were at once ended. 

The Marchioness, sensible that the strength 
and courage of her son bad fled, cast one glance, 
and one only, at the scene at her feet ; and then, 
aged as she was, leaped the terrace balustrade, 
and disappeared. As she fell upon the rocks 
beneath, the reeking instrument of death dropped 
from the hand of Juanito. His eyes flashed an 
almost maniac fire. A low, gurgling sound, like 
a death-greeting, broke from his livid lips—life 
seemed to forsake his limbs—and he sunk sense- 
less upon the ground, beside the beloved beings 
who had fallen by his hand. 
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Notwithstanding the unlimited respect and high 
honours accorded by his sovereign to the Marquis 
de Leganes—notwithstanding the title of Ei Ver- 
dugo, by which his ancient and noble name has 
been rendered yet more illustrious, the Marquis 
now lives an almost heart-broken and solitary 
man. The birth of an heir to his name and for- 
tune (an event which, unhappily, deprived her 
who bore him of existence) had been impatiently 
awaited by him, and as his son saw the light, the 
father felt it was now his privilege, in Heaven’s 
own time, to join that troop of shadows, that are 
ever with him and around him. With these, in 
his long hours of solitude, he holds strange dis- 
course: and if he ever smile, it is when he points 
out his sleeping boy to those unseen beings—un- 
seen by all,save himself—and swears by its inno- 
cent head, and by the generations yet unborn, 
an eternal enmity to France and to her chil- 
dren. 
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Man is belligerent by nature, and the thought 
of war summons up sensations and even faculties 
within him, that, in the common course of life, 
would have been no more discoverable than the 
bottom of the sea: the moral earthquake must 
eome to strip the bosom to our gaze. 
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My chaise the village Inn did gain, 
Just asthe setting sun's last ray 

Tipt with refulgent gold the vane 
Of the old church, across the way. 


Across the way [ silent sped, 
The time till stpper to beguile 
In moralizing o’er the dead, 
That moulder’d round the ancient pile. 


There many a humble green grave show'd 
Where want and pain and toil did rest ; 

And many a flatt’ring stone I view’d, - 
O’er those who once had wealth possess’d. 


A faded beach, its shadow brown, 
Threw o’er a grave where sorrow slept: 
On which, tho’ scarce with grass o’ergrown, 
Two ragged children sat and wept. 


A piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seem’d inclined to take; 
And yet they look’d so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 


“ My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear; 
And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread which many a heart would cheer ? 


The little boy, in accents‘sweet, 

Replied, whilst tears each other chas’d— 
“ Lady, we've not enough to eat, 

And if we had we would not waste. 


“ But, sister Mary’s naughty grown, 
And will not eat, whate’er I say, 

Though sure I am the bread’s her own, 
And she has tasted nonc to-day.”’ 


* Indeed, (the wan, starv’d Mary said) 
Till Henry eats I'll eat no more; 
For yesterday I got some bread; 
He’s had none since the day before.” 


My heart did swell, my bosom heave; 
I felt as tho’ deprived of speech— 
I silent sat upon the grave, 
And press’d a clay-cold hand of each. 


With looks thet told a tale of woe, 

With looks that spoke a grateful heart, 
The shiv'ring boy did nearer draw, 

And thus their tale of woe impart— 


“ Before my father went away, 
Enticed by bad men o’er the sea, 

Sister and I did naught but play— 
We lived beside yon great ash tree. 


** And then poor mother did so cry, 

And look’d so changed, [ cannot tell; 
She told us that she soon should die, - 
. And bade us love each other well. 


“ She said that when the war is o’er, 
Perhaps we might our father see ; 
But if we never saw him more, 
That God our father then would be, 


“ She kiss’d us both, and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have— 

Here many a day we sat and cricd 
Together on poor mother’s grave. 


** But when our father came not here, 
I thought if we could find the sea, 
We should be sure to meet him there, 

And once again might happy be. 





* We hand in hand went many a mile, 
And ask’d our way of all we met, 

And some did sigh, and some did smile, 
And we of some did victuals get. 


“ But when we reached the sea, and found, 
*T was one great water round us spread, 

We thought that father must be drown’d, 
And cried and wish’d us both were dead. 


* Lo, we return’d to mother’s grave, 
And only long with her to be! 

For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
Said father died beyond the sea. 


“ Then since no parents have we here, 
We'll go and seek for God around, 

Lady, pray can you tell us where 
That God, our father, may be found. 


“ He lives in Heaven, mother said, 

And Goody says that mother’s there; 
So if she thinks we want his aid, 

I think, pexhaps, she’! send him here.” 


I clasp’d the prattlers to my breast, 

And cried—* Come both and live with me, 
I'll clothe ye, feed ye, give ye rest, 

And will a second mother be. 


“ And God will be your father still; 
’T was he in mercy sent me here, 
To teach you to obey his will, 
Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer.”’ 


pe 
THE CITY OF THE PLAGUE, 


——‘‘For the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 


nor the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. A thousand 

shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right band; 

but it shall come not nigh thee.” 

Ir is the city of the plague, of mourning, and of death, 

There’s desolation in the air and poison in its breath; 

The sickening scourge of terror has levelled in its train 

The high and low, the rich and poor, and ruled the couch 
of pain. . 

It has blanch’d the cheek of beauty, and chased the blooming 
rose, 

And swept the gentle maiden from her calm and sweet 
repose ; 

It has wreck’d the parent’s heart in sorrowing o’er her son, 

She murmurs in her wretchedness—** O Lord, thy will be 
done !” 

It has set the canker worm on manhood’s glowing cheek ; 

Has bowed the spirit of the brave, the humble and the meek; 

The infant is an orphan ere the closing of the day; 

Yet ‘tis ** the will of Him who gave and taketh now away ;” 

Has dimm’d the eye of childhood with the first fall tear of 
grief, 

And broke the wo-worn heart with pain which struggled for 
relief; . 

Has left the lovely mourner on her widowed couch alone, 

The whisperings of love exchang’d for sorrow’s anguish’d 
moan. 

Has fill’d affliction’s bitter cup, o’erflowing to the brim ; 

The world that is, the world that was, in chaos seems to 
swim ; 

Mankind, in terror, shun to hold communion with their 
race; 

There’s peril in the multitude, despair in every face. 

Creator of the Universe ! O God above, ’tis Thou, 

Who knowest best what is for us; we to thy judgments 
bow. 

Hear all thy humble suppliants who Thee approach in 
prayer; 

Spare all the people from the scourge—Thy mercy let them 
share! 
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THERE is 2 mural monumental tablet, in a 
common field wall, near a handsome house in the 
suburbs of Bremen. On one side of the lane in 
which it stands are the court-yards of some spa- 
cious residences; on the other is a walk, leading 
through some of the prettiest fields near the town. 

Two travellers, in the last century, stopped to 
gaze on this tablet, which appeared to have been 
very recently erected. It was of very fine ex- 
ecution, and looked fitter for some old church 
than the place where it stood. The design re- 
presented a kneeling female figure, mourning 
over an urn ; in her position and features remorse 
was mingled with grief. Her eyes were hidden 
by the hand which supported the weeping head. 
By the broken sword and entangled balance on 
which her feet rested, the mourner seemed to per- 
sonify Justice. No inscription or other guide to 
the meaning appeared, and our travellers turned 
eagerly to see if any one were near who could 
explain what the monument meant, and why it 
was placed there. 

At length an old man, of a sad, but benevolent 
countenance, came slowly up; and of him they 
inquired the meaning of this tablet. He sighed 
deeply, and then bade them sit down beside him 
on the grass. 

You might look long, (said the old man, after a 


pause of some minutes,) on the crowded ramparts 
of Bremen, when all the fairest were there, ere 
your eye rested on a more beautiful face, or a 
lighter, and more graceful figure, than Mary Von 


Korper’s. Often were her dark eyes beaming, 
and her little feet seen twinkling, on the favorite 
resorts of the fair and the gay; and if the stran- 
ger asked who she.was, whose smile was bright- 
est, and who moved along so trippingly, the an- 
swer from all or any of her townsmen would be 
ever the same, “ ’Tis the young widow of Bre- 
men.” And fair—very fair she still was; still 
looked she younger than many girls under twen- 
ty, though she had been the young widow of Bre- 
men for seventeen years at least. 

She had been married when a mere child; her 
husband died soon after the birth of his only son, 
and marriage seemed never to have dimmed the 
first freshness of her youth and beauty; so that 
when her son Hermann returned now and then 
from Jena, where he studied, and when he and 
his mother walked together, even her near neigh- 
bours thought rather of a brother and sister, than 
of a mother and her son. And he looked rather 
her older than younger brother, for Hermann, 
like his father, was of a thoughtful, deeply-chan- 
nelled cast of features, whilst our widow had the 
light, sunny glance of a girl. So young, so hand- 
some, and so fond of life and enjoyment, it seem- 
ed strange that Mary had never married again. 
This was not for want of offers. Each suitor, 
however, met the same cold, civil repulse, and 
the same answer, in nearly thesame words. She 
said that she could not love him. Indeed, the 





standing jest of her neighbours was, that Mary 
never looked serious, save when refusing an offer. 

Up to the period of our narrative, her life, du- 
ring her widowhood, had. beem pure above the 
breath of scandal; but the same.could not wholly 
be said of her married career. There were 
queer tales of a young Bavarian officer, whom 
her husband had found too familiar with his 
household on his return from a short absence, 
and whom he drove an die degens spitze out of 
Bremen ; for Hermann Von Korper the older, 
was a man whom few dared to trifle with. But 
nothing more was ever made of this story than a 
mere domestic quarrel, and the early unblemish- 
ed widowhood of Mary banished it from the me- 
mories of all save the very old, or the very scan- 
dalous. 

Our narrative properly begins with the return 
of young Hermann home in the autumn. He 
was now eighteen—full of impetuous passions 
and feelings; just in this point resembling his 
father, though when nothing roused him, you 
would have thought him a quiet, melancholy, low- 
voiced youth. 

The household of Mary Von Korper included 
a Verwalter, or land and house-steward—a sort 
of confidential manager, raised over all the other 
servants, and filling, in some sort, the place of 
master of her establishment. This office had 
long been filled by one who had entitled himself 
to the esteem of all the neighbours, and they all 
sorrowed greatly when old Muller was persuaded 
by his kind young mistress to better his fortune, 
by accepting a far higher service which she, un- 
solicited, procured for him. His place was filled 
by a wholly different sort of person, and filled so 
rapidly, that few knew of the change until the 
stranger was amongst them. Adolphe Brauer 
was a far younger man than his predecessor, but 
he was far less liked. Not because he was rude 
or haughty to the poor; on the contrary his man- 
ners were more than commonly courteous. But 
all this suavity wanted heartiness and sincerity, 
and he was feared rather than Joved. 

I knew the widow’s family at this time, and 
with herself 1 was always on terms of the most 
friendly and confidential intercourse. Before 
this visit, I had been as kindly received by her 
son as was possible with one of his close and re- 
served character. Now,-however, his manners 
were more than cold; they were absolutely re- 
pulsive. 

Meanwhile, rumours began to circulate: first 
scattered and low-whispered—then more uniform 
and frequent—louder in voice and bolder in as- 
sertion, against the character of my fair neigh- 
bour. It was said that the new steward seemed 
high in his lady’s confidence and favour; that he 
was admitted to many long and close private con- 
sultations with her; nay, even that die junge 
Wittwe had been seen leaning on his arm in the 
open street; and sorely were the antique Misses 
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Keppelcranick, time out of mind, the best mo- 
distes in Bremen, scandalized thereat. Out of 
this same walk had further arisen a most remark- 
able rencontre which was witnessed by Peter 
Snick the tailér, who lay perdu behind a high 
wall, over which, now and then, he could peep 
with fear and trembling. 

Hermann, wh@whad left. his mother’s house for 
the day, but had returned home sooner than he 
had expected, on turning a corner intothe Bau- 
erstrasse, met his mother Jeaning on the arm of 
Adolphe Brauer; they separated hastily, with 
fearful looks, the moment they saw him. Her- 
mann merely gave his mother one stern glance; 
then springing on the steward, he seized him by 
the throat. Adolphe quailed before his fury; in- 
deed, the steward was rather of « crafty nature 
than of boiling ‘courage; and when his young 
master flung him from him, and ordered him 
home, he obeyed without a word. Hermann then, 
with a proud cold air, took his mother’s arm, who 
looked more dead than alive; and both vanished 
from the terrified gaze of Peter Snick. 

After this the fair widow was not often seen 
abroad, until an event occurred which filled the 
whole neighbourhood with wonder and discussion. 
The very day when young Hermann should have 
returned to Jena, Adolphe Brauer vanished as 
completely as if the earth had gaped and swal- 
lowed him. The affrighted widow, on being ask- 
ed by the servants, who waited for the steward’s 
usual household orders, whether she Knew what 
had become of him, merely shook her head and 
wept. She begged those most in her confidence 
to avoid mentioning the name of Brauer, for that 
her son had taken so deep a hatred to him, that 
the sound of it excited him to phrenzy. Her- 
mann, however, soon made it known that he had 
sent Adolphe away, and that he would never re- 
turn. He recalled the late steward, and stayed 
a day past the time he had intended, to welcome 
him home. 
ry; and sct off for Jena in high spirits. 

But a short interval had elapsed ere I remark- 
ed, with sorrow, that the widow’s health and 
spirits grew worse from day to day. Whilst I 
was pondering over the propriety of writing to 
her son in Jena, an old man arrived suddenly in 
Bremen, begging to be directed to the widow 
Von Korper. He said he was Ludwig Brauer, 
the father of Adolphe her steward, and that he 
had come allthe way from Weimar to see his son. 
When he heard that Adolphe had departed, some 
months before, no one knew whither, he display- 
ed the greatest agitation and grief. In the end, 
a chapter of minute inquiries was addressed to 
Hermann, the only person of whom intelligence 
was to be sought; and untii the answer could 
come from Jena, the restless and anxious stran- 
ger asked all the neighbours around for news of 
his son. But Adolphe Brauer was of a distant 
and reserved disposition, and had mentioned his 
designs tonone. Yet some tidings of him were 
gleaned ; though these were after all but scanty. 
Once more had Peter Snick, the tailor, been 
playing the listener. 
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All this time he was unusually mer- 
. 





None, save himself, had seen Adolphe on the 
day when he was suddenly missed. But at a very 
early hour, not long after sunrise, Peter, by some 
strange chance, happened to be passing the cor- 
ner of this very wall here, at the back of the 
widow Von Korper’s residence—a lane very lit- » 
tle frequented. Suddenly he came up to young 
Hermann, who stood in his morning gown and 
slippers. The young man was ina high fury; 
one hand grasped the collar of Adolphe Brauer, 
and the other held a stout oaken cudgel. What 
more passed, Peter Snick knew not. He feared 
being punished as an eaves-dropper, and sneaked 
back silently to Bremen. 

Nothing would satisfy old Ludwig, but a visit 
to the very place where his son had been seen for 
the last time. Peter led him; and to the asto- 
nishment of all present, the old man, in sitting 
down on a stone, covered by high wecds, to rest, 
whilst Snick acted over his story on the very 
spot, found something hidden amongst nettles 
and dock-weeds. It was a man’s hat, crushed 
and broken, which, by a broad lace he wore, was 
remembered in a moment to have belonged to 
Adolphe Brauer. 

Business called me to Lubec whilst these 
strange events were passing; and on my return 
some months after, 1 was aghast to learn that 
Hermann Von Korper was in prison, charged 
with the murder of Adolphe Brauer, and the con- 
ceaiment of the body. The proof reste1 princi- 


pally on their known disagreement—the sudden 
disappearance of Brauer—the undenied story of 


Peter Snick, and the discovery of this hat on the 
very spot where their last quarrel was supposed 
to have taken place. The grand difficulty, which 
no inquiry threw any light upon, was to find how 
the body had been disposed of. To complete the 
chain of testimony,an expedient was resorted to, 
which cannot be contemplated without horror. 
They examined the prisoner by torture! Young 
Hermann was laid upon a low iron bedstead, and 
his wrists and ancles passed through tight iron 
rings secured to the four posts. A heavy weight 
was placed upon his breast. Then the bed was 
drawn out of the frame by machinery, leaving 
his body supported by the wrists and ancles alone, 
and bearing this ponderous load. At first the 
great muscular force and symmetry of his frame 
endured this severe tension, and he suffered ap- 
parently but.little. Soon, however, his limbs 
quivered violently ; and huge drops started upon 
his forehead, and ran down ina stream to the 
floor. . 

Then the judge called aloud, asking him “Whe- 
ther he would confess where he had hidder the 
body of Adolphe Brauer, whom he had murder- 
ed?” “ You may kill me,” cried Hermann, in a 
weak voice broken by agony, “ but I die inno- 
cent, and have told you all the truth.” From the 
strength displayed by the wretched young man, 
it was thought he had not suffered pain enough to 
break his obstinacy. Strong levers were applied 
to the four sides of the bed, by which his limbs 
were further strained. Hitherto he had suffered 
silently ; now he scarcely stifled a shriek, and 
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groaned heavily and incessantly. The execu- 
tioner then brought a second heavy stone, and 
laid it over the other upon his breast. Human 
nature gave way: their barbarity had done its 
worst. He uttered a loud and piercing shriek, 
and trembled all over so violently, that the joints 
of his wrists broke. He became quite senseless. 
His mouth was wetted with a feather, to recal 
sensation, and the question repeated, but no sign 
of consciousness was returned. They were 
forced to end their horrid cruelty—and by many 
strong stimulants, with difficulty recalled him to 
life. 

He was taken back to his prison, and left all 
night alone, barely furnished with some liquid to 
allay his fever, and keep his poor racked frame 
alive till morning. On the following day he was 
again brought up for exainination. I was present; 
for 1 hoped to be able to bring some evidence in 
his favour ; but I was little prepared for the cruel 
scene which followed. He was brought in, sup- 
ported by two officers, looking so pale, so an- 
guish-worn, that I could hardiy recognize him. 
When he was brought near the terrible “ bed of 
judgment,” and compelled to touch it whilst he 
answered the questions put to him, his whole 
frame trembled like a leaf. He returned the 
same answer as before, and passionately called 
Heaven to witness that he was guiltless of the 
blood of Adolphe. The judges began to pity him, 
and obviously believed him innocent, in spite of 
aH appearances to the contrary, when the coun- 
sel for old Ludwig Brauer craved leave to exa- 


mine another who had just arrived in Bremen. 
As soon as young Von Korper looked on this 
stranger, he half shouted aloud, and then turned 
his head away. The witness said his name was 
Ernest Hortsberg, son of the minister of a Lu- | 


theran church in Hamburg. He deposed that 
he was a fellow-student, intimate with young 
Hermann in Jena: that he had heard the pri- 
soner, on receiving certain letters from Bremen, 


break out into the most violent and frightful im- | 


precations against Adolphe Brauer, vowing to 
take his life. 


Hermann prayed leave to ask this witnesssome | 


few questions, when it appeared that they had 
been rivals for the affections of Sophia Meyer, 
daughter of the Greek professor at Jena, and 
that Hermann was the favoured lover; further, 
that they had fought two separate duels on this 
quarrel, in both of which young Hortsberg had 
been worsted. Though these discoveries threw 
some suspicion over the evidence, yet they seem- 
ed important enough to demarfl a second inves- 
tigation, by putting “ the question”—that is to 
say, by torture. 

Who could paint the looks of young Hermann 
when this decision was announced, and he was 
once more asked “what became of Adolphe 
Brauer ?” In a voice that went to my very heart, 
he called Heaven to witness that if he were torn 
alive joint from joint, he could not tell more than 
he had already revealed. They made ready again 
to tie him to the dreadful bed, but when they 
touched his swoln dislocated wrists, he fairly 





| he shrank from me, and hid his face. 





shrieked aloud, and earnestly called on God for 
the mercy which man denied. He was bound in 
the rack; and I had covered my eyes, and was 
prepared torush out, for I could bear to see no 
more, when he called out wildly, that “if they 
would but untie him, and bring him water, he 
would confess all.” 1 was thunderstruck on hear- 
ing these words, and stood fixed to the spot, look- 
ing on him in wonder. He spoke hurriedly and 
confusedly, and told some tale of his having had 
a quarrel with Brauer for supplanting his friend, 
old Muller. He said he made some pretext on 
that fatal morning for their going out early, to 
give him an opportunity to commit the murder; 
that a true account had been given by Peter 
Snick, soon after whose departure he struck 
Brauer heavily with a bludgeon, and killed him; 
that a pedlar happening to pass with a pack- 
horse, he bribed him to take away the body, and 
that he had never seen the man again, and did 
not know how he disposed of it; but finding the 
steward’s hat left in the hurry by the pedlar, 
where it had fallen in the scuffle, he hid it amongst 
the weeds, just as the old man found it. Haviog 
signed this confession, he was taken back to 
pris »n. 

For some time after he was gone I stood as one 
stupified ; my ears tingled as if I had been hear- 
ing the dizzy sounds of a dream, or of delirium. 
Was young Hermann, then, really a murderer? 
Impossible! [had known him from a child! But 
his own confession! I resolved instantly to see 
him in prison; and though all approach of his 
friends was denied to him, by a heavy bribe, I 
obtained that very morning admission to his 
cell. 

When | approached the stone on which he lay 
heavily manacled, and looked on his sickly ema- 
ciated features, I could feel only pity for him, 
and should have stretched out my hand to him 
had he been guilty of a hundred murders; but 
“ You are 
kind,” said he faintly ; “‘ but I cannot bear to see 
you—I am not worthy of the light.” “ There is 


| forgiveness,” I replied, “ for all sin which is re- 


pented of ; and there may have been some pallia- 
tion for yours—sudden passion—an accidental 
blow ’—he instantly sprang up to the full stretch 
of his shackles. ‘ You surely cannot think that 
I killed him?” cried he. “ Your own voice said 
it,” I replied. He answered in low and half- 
choked accents, “ God pardon me! What could 
Ido? I should have died beneath their hands. 
The very sight of that rack maddened me. I 
could not bear that second torture (holding up his 
crushed hands). I said all they wanted, for leave 
to die in peace ; but to stain my fair name—to be 
beheaded as a murderer—to die with a lie on my 
lips! God pardon me! My poor, poor mother !” 

I now saw the whole truth ; and my heart bled 
with indignation and sorrow. I vowed I would 
make his innocence appear: it was impossible 
his judges could be wicked enough to condemn 
him. He shook his head mournfully, and begged 
I would comfort his mother. 

All my efforts—all that man could do was vain. 
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His owfi hand had sealed his fate. 
victed, and—executed. 

I will hasten over what I cannot bear to think 
of. He died resigned and firm. Up to the very 
Jast moment he told no one of his real confession 
tome. But just ere his eyes were bound, he 
turned to the multitude, and cried loudly, “ That 
for the sake of his father’s name, and his mother, 
who yet lived, he would not.die without raising 
his voice to declare before God that he died inno- 
cent of blood—that in the madness of torture and 
agony he had confessed to utter falsehoods mere- 
ly to procure ease, for which he implored Heaven 
to pardon him!” Then he prayed in silence, and 
waited for the death-blow. 

His poor mother pined daily. She could not 
be prevailed upon to stir into the open air; and 
if she had now been seen as of old, gliding along 
the ramparts, few would have recognized in her 
wasted features the young widow of Bremen. 

There was another sad page in this unhappy 
story. She received a parcel from Jena, which 
contained a small box, and a letter from Franz 
Meyer, the Greek professor. His daughter So- 
phia was dead; her last care had been to make 
up this little pacquet—her last request that he 
would send it when she died, to Mary Von Kor- 
per. lt contained young Hermann’s portrait, 
and a note from poor Sophia. She said that she 
sent her lover’s features to the only one now on 
earth who knew how to love them; and that she 
prayed with her parting breath, that Heaven 
might bring her to join them where his innocence 
would be known to all, as it was now known to 
them alone. ,' 

It was many years before Mary Von Korper 
crossed her threshhold. At last I prevailed on 
her to walk slowly about the neighbourhood of 
her house. She seemed slowly sinking into the 
grave; and her physician told her that exercise 
was her only chance of life. One morning she 
expressed a wish to cross some fields at the back 
of her house, where there was a seat, in a beau- 
tiful little woodland, of which she used to be fond. 
We proceeded onwards; as we slowly passed the 
corner of this wall here, where the fatal scuffle 
between Hermann and young Brauer had taken 
place so long before, I saw an officer—standing 
on this very spot, his arms folded, looking towards 
us. Mary was then leaning on me, holding her 
face down; and just before she lifted her head to 
speak to me, 1 was shocked to feel how light was 
her emaciated frame, though I was then bearing 
her whole weight. As she raised and turned her 
head, her eyes fell full on the stranger’s features: 
she gave him one wild earnest look, shrieked, 
and sank lifeless in my arms. The stranger 
sprang forwards to hold her. “ Lay her on the 
grass,” said he, *‘ she has only fainted ; run to the 
house for water, and I will support her.” 

When I came back she was sitting on the 
grass, leaning on the stranger, whom she intro- 
duced to me as Ernest Von Harstenleit, a friend 
of her early days, whom she had not seen for a 
long—long time; the sudden meeting, she said, 
had been too great a shock for her weak frame. 


He was con- 





I begged her to let us take her home, that she 
might rest, and quiet her fevered nerves. We 
proceeded thither—the stranger and I supporting 
her between us. When we entered she appear- 
ed unable to bear up a moment longer, and call- - 
ed, faintingly, for water. Old Muller, who had 
watched her return with much anxiety, came 
himself to attend on her.. She looked wildly but 
significantly at him, and then at me—pointed to 
the stranger, and gasped out rather than spoke— 
“‘ Seize him! He is¢Adolphe ; Adolphe, for whom 
my boy was murdered!” She fainted as the 
words left her lips, and we were running towards 
her, when a quick movement of the stranger 
warned us not to let himescape. The undefined 
feeling which had made me gaze so earnestly 
upon him was fully explained. He was, indeed, 
Adolphe Brauer, for whose supposed murder my 
poor young friend had been executed! The 
conspiracy to procure the death of young Her- 
mann, by this false accusation, was clearly 
brought home to him, and he was executed for 
it; but the accomplice who had appeared as his 
father, escaped detection. The poor widow only 
survived for a few days the shock of this sudden 
discovery ; and from his confession, and her dis- 
closure to me, just before her death, the tissue of 
this strange and mournful story was made com- 
plete. 

Ernest Von Harstenleit was the Bavarian offi- 
cer, of whom mention was made in the begin- 
ning of my story. Mary confessed that her hus- 
band’s suspicions were not groundless. During 
his absence her heart had been won by the stran- 
ger, and when he returned, she had forgotten her 
duty and was in Ernest’s power. Her husband’s 
fury drove Von Harstenleit ignominiously from 
the town; and he fled, no one knew whither. 
During his absence, it appeared by his own con- 
fession, that the wretch had employed a woman, 
since but too notorious throughout Germany, 
who entered Von Korper’s service as cook, mere- 
ly to poison him. 

It was long ere the officer ventured again on 
the scene; but in his new character of steward 
he soon regained his ascendancy over the widow, 
who had no suspicion of his agency in her hus- 
band’s death. Indeed, 1 suspect, he was the only 
man she ever really loved. The fury of young 
Hermann, who discovered their attachment, 
drove away the disguised steward ; and the scene 
that ensued, happened just as poor Hermann had 
confessed—save in the catastrophe. . 

Burning with hatred, Adolphe fled wounded, 
and without his hat, which had been struck off 
in the struggle. He resumed the military dress 
which he had worn previous to his assuming the 
disguise of a steward, and Adolphe Brauer was 
now no more. With the malice of a fiend, Er- 
nest devised the plot, which, by the aid of asub- 
orned villain, brought poor Hermann to thescaf- 
fold. He would have remained undetected, had 
he not madly thought Mary’s love would follow 
him through every depth of crime. No eye but 
hers could recognize him, and on her he relied 
undoubtingly. : 
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But though the sanctuary of her affections had 
been polluted—though even to the last her love 
remained, and the struggle killed her; Mary Von 
Korper shrank with horror from the assassin of 
her son. To clear his memory, she gave up her 
guilty love ; but it was twined in the very heart- 
strings of her life, and she survived not the sa- 
crifice. 

This is the spot, (said the old man, turning to 
the travellers,) where the murder was alleged to 
have been committed ; and here Mary begged me 
with her last breath to put up this tablet, that the 
stranger might learn, and the inhabitant never 
forget, that this history is mournfully true, and 
no idle legend. 


MARRIAGE. 

MarnrraGs is certainly a condition upon which 
the happiness or misery of life does very much 
depend; more, indeed, than most people think 
beforehand. To be confined to live with one 
perpetually, for whom we have no liking or 
esteem, must certainly be an uneasy state.— 
There had need be a great many good qualities 
to recommend a constant conversation with one, 
when there is some share of kindness; but with- 
out /ove, the very best of all good qualities will 
never make a constant conversation easy and 
delightful. And whence proceed those innume- 
rable domestic miseries that plague and utterly 
confound so many families, but from want of love 
and kindness in the wife or husband—from these 
come their neglect and careless management of 
affairs at home, and their profuse, extravagant 
expenses abroad. Ina word, it is not easy, as 
it is not needful, to recount the evils that arise 
abundantly from the want of conjugal affection 
only. 

And since this is so certain, a man or woman 
runs the most fearful hazard that can be, who 
marries without this affection in themselves, and 
without good assurance of it in the other. Let 
your love advise before you choose, and your 
choice be fixed before you marry. Remember 
the happiness or misery of your life depends upon 
this one act, and that nothing but death can dis- 
solve the knot. A single lifeis doubtless prefer- 
able to a married one, where prudence and affec- 
tion do not accompany the choice; but where 
they do, there is no terrestrial happiness equal to 
the married state. There cannot be too near an 
equality, too exact a harmony, betwixt a married 
couple—it is a step of such weight as calls for all 
our foresight and penetration; and, especially, 
the temper and education must be attended to. 
In unequal matches, the men are more generally 
in fault than the women, who can seldom be 
choosers. 

“ Wisdom to gold prefer, for tis much less 
To make your fortune than your happiness,"’ 

Marriages, founded on afiection, are the most 
happy- Love, says Addision, ought to have shot 
its roots deep, and to be well grown, before we 
enter into that state. There is nothing which 





more nearly concerns the peace of mankind—it 
is his choice in this respect, on which his happi- 
ness or misery in lifedepends. Though Solomon’s 
description of a wise and good woman may be 
thought too mean and mechanical for this refined 
generation, yet certain it is, that the business of 
a family is the most profitable and honourable 
study they can employ themselves in. The best 
dowry to advance the marriage of a young lady, 
is, when she has in her countenance mildness— 
in her spirit, wisdom—in her behaviour, modesty 
—and in her life, virtue. 


FORMATION OF MOUNTAINS. 

Ir is an opinion now entertained, almost uni- 
versally, by the most distinguished geologists, 
that the great mountain chains have been up- 
raised from the bowels of the earth subsequently 
to the stratification and consolidation of the ex- 
terior crust.—Now, if we admit this theory, it 
will follow as a natural cousequence, that the 
melted matter extruded by force, acting from 
below would carry along with it the consolidated 
strata, which would thus obtain an inclined posi- 
tion, and form a covering to the flanks of the 
new mountain. ‘ The nature of the strata which 
cover the sides of a mountain chain will therefore 
indicate the state of the surface at the epoch 
when the elevation took place; and hence, since 
geologists are able to assign certain relations, in 
respect of age or priority of formation, among 
the different stratifications, we are enabled, by 
the same means, to determine the relative ages 
of the mountains. But it is extremely remark- 
able that those chains which are covered by 
strata, or sedimental deposits, belonging to the 
same era-of formation, are generally found to 
range in a direction parallel to the sare great 
circle of the sphere; and this relation between 
the direction of the mountain chains and the na- 
ture of their covering has been found to hold 
good in so many instances, that some geologists 
of distinguished name do not hesitate to rank it 
among the principles of their science, and to 
regard the parallelism of different chains as a 
distinctive character of synchronous elevation. 
According to this theory, which was first broach- 
ed by Elie de Beaumont, and which Humboldt 
thinks the phenomena of the Asiatic continent 
tend to support, the four great parallel chains of 
Central Asia must have had a contemporaneous 
formation, while the transverse ranges of the 
Oural, the Bolor, the Ghauts of Malabar, and 
the Khing-khan, have been elevated at a subse- 
quent and probably a very different epoch. In 
the present state of geological knowledge, the 
hypothesis of Beaumont cannot be admitted to 
rest on firm or tenable grounds; yet it cannot be 
disputed that even ih the position of the different 
mountain-chains, and without any reference to 
the materials of which they are constituted, we 
have abundant evidence that the earth has only 
attained its present form through a succession 
of revolutions caused by the action of internal 
forces—Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 
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Turis superb work of modern art stands in one 
of the finest squares of St. Petersburgh, and of 
Europe, according to Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
It was erected by command of the Empress 
Catherine, and, like all her projects, bears the 
stamp of greatness. The name of the artist is 
Falconet: “* He was a Frenchman; but,” adds 
Sir R. K. P. “ this statue, for genius and exqui- 
site execution, would have done honour to the 
best sculptors of any nation. A most sublime 
conception is displayed in the design. The alle- 
gory is finely imagined; and had he not sacrificed 
the result of the whole to the prominence of his 
group, the grand and united effect of the statue 
and its pedestal striking at once upon the eye, 
would have been unequalled in the works of 
man. A mass of granite, of a size at present 
most immense, but formerly most astonishing, is 
the pedestal. A steep acclivity, like that of a 
rugged mountain, carries the eye to its summit, 
which looks down on the opposite side to a de- 
scent nearly perpendicular. The figure of the 
hero is on horseback, supposed to have attained 
the object of his ambition, by surmounting all the 
apparent impossibilities which so arduous an 
enterprise presented. The victorious animal is 
proudly rearing on the highest point of the rock, 
whilst his imperial master stretches forth his 
mighty arm, as the father and protector of his 
- country. A serpent, in attempting to impede 
his course, is trampled on by the feet of the 
horse, and writhing in all the agonies of expiring 





nature. The Emperor is seated on the skin of 
a bear; and habited in a tunic, or sort of toga, 
which forms the drapery behind. His left hand 
guides the reins; his right is advanced straight 
forward on the same side of the horse’s neck. 


.The head of the statue is crowned with a laurel 


wreath.” It was formed from a bust of Peter, 
modelled by a young French damsel. The con- 
tour of the face expresses the most powerful 
command, and exalted, boundless, expansion of 
thought. “ The horse,” says Sir Robert, “ is not 
to be surpassed. To all the beauties of the an- 
cient form, it unites the easy grace of nature 
with a fire which pervades every line; and gives 
such a life to the statue, that as you gaze you 
expect to see it leap from the pinnacle into the 
air. The difficulty of keeping so great mass 
of weighty metal in so volant an attitude, has 
been admirably overcome by the artist. The 
sweep of the tail, with the hinder parts of the 
horse, are interwoven with the curvatures of the 
expiring snake; and together compose a suffi- 
cient counterpoise to the figure and forepart of 
the animal.”’* 

Our representation of this masterpiece of art 
is copied from a Russian medallion presented to 
an ingenious English artist, Mr. W. H. Brooke, 
by M. Francia. 


4 Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden. By Sir 


Robert Ker Porter, 4to. 
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THE HOME OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


They sin who tell us love can die. 
With Life all other Passions fly, 
All others are but vanity ;— 
> * * * * 
But love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame forever burneth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
It here is tried and purified, 
And hath in Heaven its perfect rest.—Soutuey. 


I'uov movest in visions, Love !—Around thy way, 

E’en through this World's rough path and changeful day, 
Forever floats a gleam, 

Not from the realms of Moonlight or the Morn, 

Bat thine our Soul's illumined chambers born— 
The colouring of a dream ! 


Love, shall I read thy dream ?—Oh! is it not 

All of some sheltering, wood-embosomed spot— 
A bower for thee and thine? 

Yes! lone and.lowly is that Home; yet there 

Something of Heaven in the transparent air 
Makes every flower divine. 


Something that mellows and that glorifies 
Bends o’er it ever from the tender skies, 
As o’er some Blessed Isle ; 
E’en like the soft and spiritual glow, 
Kindling rich woods, whereon th’ ethereal bow 
Sleeps lovingly awhile. 


The very whispers of the Wind have there 
A flute-like harmony that seems to bear 
Greeting from some bright shore, 
Where none have said Farewell s—whena ne decay 
Lends the faint crimson to the dying day; 
Where the Storm's might is o’er. 


And there thou dreamest of Elysian rest, 
In the deep sanctuary of one true breast 
Hidden from earthly ill : 
There would’st thou watch the homeward step, whose sound 
Wakening all Nature to sweet echoes round, 
Thine inmost soul can thrill. 


There by the hearth should many a glorious page, 
From mind to mind th’ immortal heritage, 
For thee its treasures pour ; 
Or Music's voice at vesper bours be heard, 
Or dearer interchange of playful word, 
Affection's household lore. 


And the rich unison of mingled prayer, 
The melody of hearts in heavenly air, 
Thence duly should arise ; 
Lifting the eternal hope, th’ adoring breath, 
Of Spirits, not to be disjoined by Death, 
Up to the starry skies. 


There, dost thou believe, no storm should come 

To mar the stillness of that Angel-home ;— 
There should thy slumbers be 

Weighed down with honey-dew, serenely bless‘d, 

Like theirs who first in Eden’s Grove took rest 
Under some balmy tree. 


Love! Love! thou passionate in Joy or Woe! 
And can'st thou hope for cloudless peace below— 
Here, where bright things must die ? 
Qh, thou! that, wildly worshipping, dost shed 
On the frail altar of a mortal head 
Gifts of Infinity! 


Thou must be still a trembler, fearful Love! 
Danger seems gathering from beneath, above, 
Still round thy precious things ;— 





Thy stately Pine-tree, or thy gracious Rose, 
In their sweet shade can yield thee no repose, 
Here, where the blight hath wings. 


And, as a flower with some fine sense imbued 
To shrink before the wind’s vicissitude, 
So in thy prescient breast 
Are lyre sirings quivering with prophetic thrill 
To the low footstep of each coming il! ;— 
—Oh:! canst Thou dream of rest ? 


Bear up thy dream! thou Mighty and thou Weak 
Heart, strong as death, yet as a reed to break, 
As a flame, tempest-swayed ! 
He that sits calm on High is yet the source 
Whence thy soul’s current hath its troubled course, 
He that great Deep hath made! 


Will He not pity 7—He, whose searching eye 
Reads all the secrets of thine agony ?— 
Oh ! pray to be forgiven 
Thy fond idolatry, thy blind excess, 
And seek with Him that Bower of Blessedness— 
Love! thy sole Home is Heaven! 





THE CONTRAST. 


Sex you this picture? Such the once bright look 
Of that worn aged woman, bending low 

O’er the large pagee of that Holiest Book, 
With dull fixed eye, and pale lips moving slow 


What earnest find you in that ruined shrine 
Of weary, wasted, poor humanity, 

Of the full loveliness so like divine 
Of form and face, she wore in days gone by ? 


Is this the figure, wrought in truest mould, 
Whose natural graces owned such power to move, 
Is this the brow—the glance— whose mirror told 
Nought dwelt within but joy, and truth, and love? 


And more than all, is this the mind that drew 
Thought, fancy, feeling, from the meanest thing, 
And its own mystery of enchantment threw 
O’er other hearts, till echoed every string! 


This is strange contrast—but how such things are, 
Bewilder not thy watchful wondering heart; 
For I will show thee contrast deeper far, 
And more enduring—yet thou wilt not start. 


Amid the spirits of departed worth, 
Who now in sainted glory lifted high, 
Look down upon the busy fields of earth, 
From their effulgent chambers in the sky ;— 


Methinks already, throned in light, I see 

That feeble matron’s soul to heaven upborne— 
A floating seraph, blessed, pure, and free, 

As golden cloudlet on a summer’s morn! 


And e’en when dazzling in her life’s best hour, 
Bloom on her cheek, and beauty on her brow, 

Oh! was she not a weak and worthless flower 
Compared with all she is in glory now! 


That form, so peerless once, was but of clay ; 

That heart. tho’ warm, was mortal in its feeling ;— 
But radiant now in heaven's eternal day, 

Each moment as it flies is aye revealing 


More and more clear the spirit’s perfect mind ; 
Whose holy eye our noblest darings here 

Views but in sorrow, and compassion kind, 
And o’er their stain, lets fall an Angel's tear! 


Oh, endless mystery of Almighty Power! 
That from the acorn rears the giant tree, 
And grants to Faith for a wiumphant dower, 
The crown that never fades—of Immortality ! 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


THE THUNDER-STRUCK. 


ln the summer of 18—, London was visited by 
one of the most tremendous thunder-storms that 
have been known in this climate. Its character 
and effects—some of which latter form the sub- 
ject of this chapter—will make me remember it 
to the latest hour of my life. 

There was something portentous—a still, sur- 
charged air—about the whole of Tuesday, the 
10th of July, 18—, as though nature were trem- 
bling and cowering beneath the coming shock. 
From about eleven o’clock at noon the sky wore 
a lurid, threatening aspect that shot awe into the 
beholder; suggesting to startled fancy the notion, 
that within the dim confines of the “ labouring 
air” mischief was working to the world. 

The heat was .intolerable, keeping almost 
every body within doors. The very dogs,. and 
other cattle in the streets, stood everywhere 
panting and loath to move. There was a pro- 
digious excitement, or rather agitation diffused 
throughout the country, especially London; for, 
strange to say, (and thousands will recollect the 
circumstance,) it had been for some time confi- 
dently foretold by certain enthusiasts, religious 
as well as philosophic, that the earth was to be 
destroyed that very day; in short, that the awful 
JUDGMENT was at hand! 

By the time I reached home, late in the after- 
noon, I felt in a fever of excitement. I found an 
air of apprehension throughout the whole house. 
My wife, children, and a young visitor, were all 
together in the parlour, looking out for me, 
through the window, anxiously—and with paler 
faces than they might choose to own. The visitor 
just alluded to, by the way—was a Miss Agnes 
P——, a girl of about twenty-one, the daughter 
of an old friend and patient of mine. Her mother, 
a widow, (with no other child than this,) resided in 
a village about fifty miles from town—from which 
she was expected, in a few days’ time, to take 
her daughter back again into the country. Miss 
- P—— was, without exception, the most charm- 
ing young woman I think I ever met with. The 
beauty of her person but faintly showed forth the 
loveliness of her mind and the amiability of her 
character. There was a rich languor, or rather 
softness of expression about her features, that to 
me is enchanting, and constitutes the highest and 
rarest style of feminine loveliness. Her dark, 
pensive, searching eyes, spoke a soul full of 
feeling and fancy. If you, reader, had but felt 
their gaze—had seen them—now glistening in 
liquid radiance upon you, from beneath their 
long dark lashes—and then sparkling with en- 
thusiasm, while the flush of excitement was on 
her beautiful features, and her white hands has- 
tily folded back her auburn tresses from her 
alabaster brow, your heart would have thrilled 
as mine often has, and you would with me have 
exclaimed in a sort of ecstacy—‘ Star of your 





sex!” The tones of her voice, so mellow and 
various—and her whole carriage and demeanour, 
were in accordance with the expression of her 
features. In person she was a little under the 
average height, but most exquisitely moulded 
and proportioned; and there was a Hebe-like 
ease and grace about all her features. She ex- 
celled in almost all feminine accomplishments ; 
but the “things wherein her soul delighted,” 
were music apd romance. A more imaginative, 
etherealized creature was surely never known. 
It required all the fond and anxious surveillance 
of her friends to prevent her carrying her tastes 
to excess, and becoming in a manner, unfitted for 
the “‘ dull commerce of dull earth.” No sooner 
had this fair being made her appearance in my 
house, and given token of something like a pro- 
longed stay, than I became the most popular 
man in the circle of my acquaintance. Such 
assiduous calls to enquire after my health, and 
that of my family !—Such a multitude of men— 
young ones, to boot—and so embarrassed with a 
consciousness of the poorness of the pretence 
that drew them to my house! Such matronly 
enquiries from mothers and elderly female rela- 
tives, into the nature and extent of “ sweet Miss 
P——’s expectations?” .During a former stay 
at my house, about six months before the period 
of which I am writing, Miss P—— surrendered 
her affections—(to the delighted surprise of all 
her friends and relatives)—to the quietest and 
perhaps the worthiest of her claimants—a 
young man, then preparing for orders at Oxford. 
Never, sure, was there a greater contrast be- 
tween the tastes of a pledged couple: she all 
feeling, romance, enthusiasm; he serene, thought- 
ful, and matter-of-fact. It was most amusing to 
witness their occasional collisions on subjects 
which brought into play their respective tastes 
and qualities; and interesting to note, that the 
effect was invariably to raise the one in the other’s 
estimation—as if they mutually prized most the 
qualities of the other. Young N—— had spent 
two days in London—the greater portion of them, 
I need hardly say, at my house—about a week 
before; and he and his fair mistress had disputed 
rather keenly on the topic of general discussion 
—the predicted event of the 10th of July. If she 
did not repose implicit faith in the prophecy, 
her belief had, somehow o another acquired a 
most disturbing strength. He laboured hard to 
disabuse her of her awful apprehensions—and 
she as hard to overcome bis obstinate incredulity. 
Each was a little too eager about the matter: 
and for the first time since they had known each 
other, they parted with a little coldness—yes, 
although he was to set off the next morning for 
Oxford! In short, scarcely any thing was talk- 
ed of by Agnes but the coming 10th of July: and 
if she did not anticipate the actual destruction of 
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the globe, and the final judgment of mankind— 
she at least looked forward to some event, mys- 
terious and tremendous. The eloquent enthusi- 
astic creature almost brought over my placid 
wife to her way of thinking :— 

To return from this long digression—which, 
however, will be presently found to have been 
not unnecessary. After staying a few minutes 
in the parlour, I retired to my library, for the 
purpose among other things, of making those 
entries in my Diary from which these “ passages” 
are taken—but the pen lay useless in my hand. 
With my chin resting on the palm of my left 
hand, I sat at my desk lost in reveric; my eyes 
fixed on the tree which grew in the yard and 
overshadowed my windows. How still—how 
motionless—was every leaf! What sultry—op- 
pressive—unnatural repose! How it would have 
cheered me to hear the faintest “‘ sough”’ of wind 
—to see the breeze sweep freshening through 
the leaves, rustling and stirring them into life! 
—I opened my window, untied my neckerchief, 
and loosened my shirt collar—for I felt suffo- 
cated with the heat. I heard at length a faint 
pattering sound among the leaves of the tree— 
and presently there fell on the window-frame 
three or four large ominous drops of rain. After 
gazing upwards for a mom nt or two in the 
gloomy aspect of the sky—I once more settled 
down to writing; and was dipping my pen into 
the ink-stand, when there blazed about me, a 


flash of lightning with such a ghastly, blinding 


splendour, as defies all description. It was like 
what one might conceive to be a glimpse of hell 
—and yet not a glimpse merely—for it continued, 
I think, six or seven seconds. It was followed 
at scarce an instant’s interval, with a crash of 
thunder as if the world had been smitten out of 
its sphere and was rending asunder!—I hope 
these expressions will not be considered hyper- 
bolical. No one,I am sure, who recollects the 
occurrence I am describing, will require the 
appeal !— May J never see or hear the like again! 
—The sudden shock almost drove me out of my 
senses, I leaped frum my chair with consterna- 
tion ; and could think of nothing, at the moment, 
but closing my eyes, and shutting out from my 
ears the stunning sound of the thunder. For a 
moment I stood literally stupified. On recover- 
ing myself, my first impulse was to spring to the 
door, and rush down stairs in search of ny wife 
and children. I heard, on my way, the sound of 
shrieking proceed from the parlour in which 1 
had left them. In a moment I had my wife fold- 
ed in my arms, and my children clinging with 
screams round my knees. My wife had fainted. 
While I was endeavouring to restore her, there 
came a second flash of lightning, equally terrible 
with the first—and a second explosion of thun- 
der, loud as one could imagine the discharge of 
a thousand parks of artillery directly over head. 
The windows—in fact, the whole house, quivered 
with the shock. .The noise helped to recover my 
wife from her swoon. 

“ Kneel down! Love! Husband !”’—she gasp- 
ed, endeavouring to drop upon her knees— 
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“ Kneel down! Pray—pray for us! We are un- 
done!” After shouting till I was hoarse, and 
pulling the bell repeatedly and violently, one of 
the servants made her appearace—but in a state 
not far removed from that of her mistress. Both 
of them, however, recovered themselves in a few 
minutes, roused by the cries of the children.— 
“ Wait a moment, love,” said I, “ and I will fetch 
you a few reviving drops!”—I stepped inte the 
back room, where I generally kept some phials 
of drugs—and poured out a few drops of sal 
volatile. The thought then for the first time 
struck me, that Miss P. was not in the par- 
lour I had just quitted. Where was she? What 
would she say to all this? —God bless me, where 
is she ?—I thought with increasing trepidation. 

* Edward—Edward!” I exclaimed, to a ser- 
vant who happened to pass the door of the room 
where I was standing; “‘ where is Miss P——?” 

“ Miss P——, Sir!—Why—I don’t—Oh, yes!” 
he replied, suddenly recollecting himself, “about 
five minutes ago I saw her run very swift up 
stairs and hav’n’t seen her since, Sir.””—* W hat!” 
I exclaimed with increased trepidation, “* Was 
it about the time that the first flash of lightning 
came ?”—* Yes it was, Sir!”—“ Take this into 
your mistress, and say I'll be with her imme- 
diately,” said I, giving him what I had mixed. I 
rushed up stairs, calling out as I went, “ Agnes! 
Agnes! where are you?” I received no answer. 
At length I reached the floor where her bedroom 
lay. The door was closed, but not shut. 

* Agnes! Where are you?” I enquired very 
agitatedly, at the same time knocking at her 
door. I received no answe-. 

*“ Agnes! Agnes! For God’s sake, speak !— 
Speak, or I shall come into your room!” No 
reply was made; and I thrust open the door. 
Heavens! Can I describe what I saw! 

Within less than a yard of me stood the most 
fearful figure my eyes have ever beheld. It was 
Agnes !—She was in the attitude of stepping to 
the door, with both arms extended as if in a me- 
nacing mood. Her hair was partially dishevelled. 
Her face seemed whiter than the white dress she 
wore. Her lips were of a livid hue. Her eyes, 
full of awful expression—of supernatural lustre, 
were fixed with a petrifying stare,on me. Oh, 
language fails me—utterly !—Those eyes have 
never since been absent from me when alone! 
I felt as though they were blighting the life within 
me. I could not breathe, much less stir. I 
strove to speak but could not utter a sound. My 
lips seemed rigid as those I looked at. The hor- 
rors of nightmare were upon me. My eyes 
at length closed; my head seemed turning round 
—and for a moment or two I lost all conscious- 
ness. Irevived. There was the frightful thing 
still before me—nay, close to me! Though I 


| looked at her, I never once thought of Agnes 


P——. It was the tremendous appearance—the 
ineffable terror gleaming from her eyes, that thus 
overcame me. I protest I cannot conceive any 
thing more dreadful! Miss P—— continued 
standing perfectly motionless; and while I was 
gazing at her in the manner I have beendescrib- 
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ing, a pea! of thunder roused me to my self-pos- 
session. I stepped towards her, took hold of her 
hand, exclaiming “ Agnes—Agnes!”—and car- 
ried her to the bed, where I laid her down. It 
required some little force to press down her 
arms; and I drew the eyelids over her staring 
eyes mechanically. While in the act of doing so, 
a flash of lightning flickered luridly.over her— 
but her eye neither q@ivered nor blinked. She 
seemed to have been suddenly deprived of all 
sense and motion: in fact, nothing but her pulse 
—if pulse it should be called—and faint breath- 
ing, showed that she lived. My eye wandered 
over her whole figure, dreading to meet some 
scorching trace of lightning—but there was 
nothing of the kind. What had happened to her? 
Was she frightened—to death? I spoke to her; 
I called her by her name, loudly; I shook her, 
rather violently: I might have acted it all to a 
statue!—i rang the chamber-bell with almost 
frantic violence: and presently my wife and a 
female servant made their appearance in the 
room; but I was far more embarrassed than as- 
sisted by their presence. “Is she killed?” mur- 
mured the former, as she staggered towards the 
bed, and then clung convulsively to me—‘‘ Has 
the lightning struck her?” 

I was compelled to disengage myself from her 
grasp, and hurry her into the adjoining room— 
whither I called a seryant to attend her; and 
then returned to my hapless patient. But what 
was I todo? Medical man as I was, I never had 
seen a patient in such circumstances, and felt 
as ignorant on the subject, as agitated. It was 
not epilepsy—it was not apoplexy—a swoon— 
nor any known species of hysteria. The most 
remarkable feature of her case, and what_ena- 
bled me to ascertain the nature of her disease, 
was this; that if 1 happened accidentally to alter 
the position of her limbs, they retained, for a 
short time, their new position. If, for instance, 
I moved her arm—it remained for a while jn the 
situation in which I had last placed it, anf gra- 
dually resumed its former one. If I raised her 
into an upright posture, she continued sitting so, 
without the support of pillows, or other assist- 
ance, as exactly as if she had heard me express 
a wish to that effect, and assented to it; but, the 
horrid vacancy of her aspect! If I elevated one 
eyelid for 2 moment, to examine the state of the 
eye, it was some time in closing, unless I drew 
it over myself. All these circumstances—which 
terrified the servant who stood shaking at my 
elbow, and muttering, “‘ She’s possessed! she’s 
possessed !—Satan has her !”"—convinced me that 
the unfortunate young lady was seized with ca- 
TALEPsy ; that rare mysterious affection, so fear- 
fully blending the conditions of life and death— 
presenting—so to speak—life in the aspect of 
death, and death in that of life! I felt no doubt, 
that extreme terror, operating suddenly on a 
nervous system most highly excited, and a vivid, 
active fancy, had produced the effects I saw. 
Doubtless the first terrible outbreak of the thun- 

pecially the fierce splendour of 
that first flash of lightning which so alarmed my- 
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self—apparently cerroborating and realizing all 
her awful apprehensiohs of the predicted event, 
overpowered her at once, and flung her into the 
fearful situation in which I found her—that of 
one ARRESTED in her terror-struck flight towards 
the door of herchamber. But again—the thought 
struck me—had she received any direct injury 
from the lightning? Had it blinded her? It 
might be so—for I could make no impression on 
the pupils of the eyes. Nothing could startle 
them into action. They seemed a little more 
dilated than usual, and fixed. 

I confess that, besides the other agitating cir- 
cumstances of the moment, this extraordinary, 
this unprecedented case too much distracted my 
self-possession to enable me promptly to deal 
with it. I had heard and read of, but never be- 
fore scen such a case. ‘ No time, however, was 
to. be lost. I determined to resort at once to 
strong antispasmodic treatment. I bled her from 
the arm freely, applied blisters behind the ear, 
immersed her feet, which, together with her 
hands, weré cold as marble,in hot water, and 
endeavoured to force into her mouth a little 
opium and ether. Whilst the servants were 
busied about her, undressing her, and carrying 
my directions into effect, 1 stepped for a moment 
into the adjoining room, where I found my wife 
just recovering from a violent fit of hysterics. 
Her loud laughter, though so near me, I had not 
once heard, so absorbed was I with the mdurnful 
case of Miss P——. After continuing with her 
till she recovered sufficiently to accompany me 
down stairs, I retgrned to Miss P——’s bed-room. 
She continued exactly in the condition in which 
I had left her. Though the water was hot enough 
almost to parboil her tender feet, it produced no 
sensible effect on the circulation*vr the state of 
the skin; and finding a strong determination of 
blood towards the regions of the head and neck, 
I determined to have her cupped between the 
shoulders. I went down stairs to drop a line to 
the apothecary, requesting him to come imme- 
diately with his cupping instruments. As I was~ 
delivering the note into the hands of a servant, a 
man rushed up to the open door where I was 
standing, and, breathless with haste, begged my 
instant attendance on a patient close by, who had 
just met with a scvere accident. Relying on the 
immediate arrival of Mr. ——, the-apothecary, 
I put on my hat and great coat, took my um-* 
brella, and followed the man who had summoned 
me out. It rained in torrents; for the storm, after 
about twenty minutes’ intermission, burst forth 
again with unabated violence. The thunder and 
lightning were really awful! 

The patient who thus abrubtly, and under cir- 
cumstances inopportunely, required my services, 
proved to be one Bill ——, a notorious boxer, 
who, in returning that evening from a great 
prize-fight, had been thrown out of his gig, the 
horse being frightened by the lightning, and the 
rider besides much the worse for liquor, and his 
ankle dreadfully dislocated. He had been taken 
up by some passengers, and conveyed with great 
difficulty to his own residence, a public house 
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not three minutes’ walk from where 1 lived. 
The moment I entered the tap-room, which I had 
to pass on my way to the stair-case, I heard his 
groans, or rather howls, over head. The excite- 
ment of intoxication, added to the agonies occa- 
sioned by his accident, had driven him, I was 
told, nearly mad. He was uttering the most 
revolting execrations as [ entered his room. He 
damned himself—his ill-luck (for it seemed he 
had lost considerable sums on the fight)—the 
combatants—the horse that threw him—the 
thunder and lightning—every thing, in short, 
and every body about him. The sound of the 
thunder was sublime music to me, and the more 
welcome, because it drowned the blasphemous 
bellowing of the monster I was visiting. Yes— 
there lay the burliey boxer, stretched upon the 
bed, with none of his dress removed, except the 
boot from the limb that was injured—his new 
blue coat with glaring yellow buttons, and drab- 
knee-breeches, soiled with the street mud into 
which he had been precipitated—his huge limbs, 
writhing in restless agony over the bed—his fists 
clenched, and his flat, iron-featured face swol- 
len and distorted with pain and rage. 

*“ But, my good woman,” said I, pausing at the 
door, addressing myself to the boxer’s wife, who, 
wringing her hands, had conducted me up stairs: 
**T assure you, I am not the person you should 
have sent to. It’s a surgeon's, not a physician’s 
case; I fear I can’t do much for him—quite out 
of my way”—— 

* Oh, for God’s sake—for the love of God don’t 
say so!” gasped the poor create, with affright- 
ed emphasis—Oh, do something for him, or he'll 
drive us all out of our senses—he'll be killing 
us!” 

“ Do something!” roared out my patient, who 
had overheard the last words of his wife turning 
his bloated face towards me—* do something in- 
deed ? ay, and be —— to you! Here, here—look 
ye, Doctor—look ye, here !”’ he continued, point- 
ing to the wounded foot, which all crushed and 
displaced, and the stocking soaked with blood, 
presented a shocking appearance—“ look here, 
indeed !—ah, that horse! that —— horse!” 
his teefh gnashed, and his right hand was lifted 
up, clenched with fury—* If I don’t break every 
bone in his —— body, as soon as ever I can stir 
this cursed leg again!” 

I felt, for a moment as though I had entered 
the very pit and presence of Satan, for the light- 
ning was gleaming over his ruffianly figure in- 
cessantly, and the thunder rolling close over head 
while he was speaking. 

“Hush! hush! you'll drive the doctor away! 
For pity’s sake. hold your tongue, or doctor —— 
won’t come into the room to you!” gasped his 
wife, dropping on her knees beside him. 

“Ha, ha! Let him go! Only let himstira 
step, and lame as I am, me! if I don’t jump 
out of bed, and teach him civility! Here, you 
doctor, as you call yourself! What’s to be done?” 
Really I was too much shocked at the moment, 
to know. I was half inclined to leave the room 
immediately—and had a fair plea for doing so, in 
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the surgical nature of the case—but the agony 
of the fellow’s wife induced me to do violence to 
my own feelings, aud stay. After directing a 
person to be sent off, in my name, for the near- 
est surgeon, | addressed myself to my task, and 
proceeded to remove the stccking. His whole 
body quivered with the anguish it occasioned ; 
and I saw such fury gathering in his features, 
that I began to dread lest he might rise up in 
a sudden phrenzy, and strike me. 

“Oh! oh! oh!—Curse your clumsy hands! 
You don’t know no more nor a child,” he groan- 
ed, “what you’re about! Leave it—leave if 
alone! Give over with ye! Doctor, —, | say 
be off!” 

* Mercy, mercy, Doctor!” sobbed his wife in 
a whisper, fearing frem my momentary pause, 
that 1 was going to take her husband at his word 
— Don’t go away! Oh, go on—go on! It must 
be done, you know? Never mind what he says! 
He’s only a little worse for liquor now—and—and 
then the pain! Go on, doctor! He’ll thank you 
the more for it to-morrow !” 

“Wife! Here!” shouted her hushand. The 
woman instantly stepped up to him. He stretch- 
ed out his Herculean arm, and grasped her by 
the shoulder. 

* So—you ——! I’m drunk,amI? I’mdrunk 
eh—you lying ——!” he exclaimed, and jerked 
her violently away, right across the room, to the 
door, where the poor creature fell down, but 
presently rose, crying bitterly. ; 

“Get away! Get off—get down stairs—if you 
don’t want me to serve yon the same again! Say 
I’m drunk—you beast?” With frantic gestures 
she obeyed—rushed down stairs—and I was left 
alone with her husband. I was disposed to fol- 
low her abrubtly, but the positive dread of my 
life (for he might leap out of bed and kill me 
with a blow,) kept me to my task. My flesh 
crept with disgust at touching his! 1 examined 
the wound, which undoubtedly must have given 
him t8rture enough to drive him mad, and bathed 
it in warm water; resolved to pay no attention 
to his abuse, and quit the instant that the sur- 
geon, who had been sent for, made his appear- 
ance. At length he came. 1 breathed more 
freely, resigned the case into his hands, and was 
going to take up my hat, when he begged me to 
continue in the room, with such an earnest ap- 
prehensive look, that I reluctantly remained. 1 
saw he dreaded as much being left alone with 
his patient,as I! It need hardly be said that 
every step that was taken in dressing the wound, 
was attended with the vilest execrations of the 
patient. Such a foul-mouthed ruffian I never 
encountered any where. It seemed as though 
he was possessed of a devil. What a contrast to 
the sweet speechless sufferer whom I had left at 
home, and'to whom my heart yearned to return! 

The storm still continued raging. The rain 
had comparatively ceased, but the thunder and 
lightning made their appearance with fearful 
frequency and fierceness. I drew down the 
blind of the window, observing to the surgeon 
that the lightning seemed to startle our patient. 
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“ Put it up again! Put up that blind again, I 
say!” he cried impatiently. ‘‘ D’ye think I’m 
afeared of the lightning, like my —— horse to- 
day? Put it up again—or I'll get out and do it 
myself!” I didas he wished. Reproof or ex- 
postulation was useless. “Ha!” he exclaimed 
in a low tone of fury, rubbing his hands together 
—in a manner bathing them in the fiery stream, 
as a flash of lightning gleaméal ruddily over him. 
“There it is!—Curse it—just the sort of flash 
that frightened my horse—d—— it!”—and the 
impious wretch shook his fist, and “ grinned hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile !” 

“Be silent, sir! be silent! or we will both 
leave you instantly. Your behaviour is impious! 
It is frightful to witness! Forbear—lest the ven- 
geance of God descend upon you !” 

** Come, come—none o’ your —— methodism 
here! Go on with your business! Stick to your 
shop,” interrupted the Boxer. 

“ Does not that rebuke your blasphemies?”’ I 
enquired, suddenly shading my eyes from the 
vivid stream of lightning that burst into the 
room, while the thunder rattled over head—ap- 
parently in fearful proximity. When I removed 
my hands from my eyes, and opened them, the 
first object that they fell upon was the figure of 
the Boxer, sitting upright in bed, with both hands 
stretched out, just as those of Elymas the sor- 
cerer, in the picture of Raphael—his face the 
colour of a corpse—and his eyes almost starting 
out of their sockets, directed with a horrid stare 
towards the window. His lips moved not—nor 
did he utter a sound. It was clear what had oc- 
curred. The wrathful fire of Heaven, that had 
glanced harmlessly around us, had blinded the 
blasphemer. Yes—the sight of his eyes had 
perished. While we were gazing at him in si- 
lent awe, he fell back in bed speechless, and 
clasped his hands over his breast seemingly in an 
attitude of despair. But fer that motion, we 
should have thought him dead. Shocked beyond 
expression, Mr. —— paused in his operations. 
I examined the eyes of the patient. The pupils 
were both dilated to their utmost extent, and 
immovable. I asked him many questions, but 
he answered not a word. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a groan of horror—remorse—agony—(or 
all combined) would burst from his pent bosom ; 
and this was the only evidence he gave of con- 
sciousness. He moved over on his right side— 
his “ pale face turned to the wall’’—and unclasp- 
ing his hands, pressed the fore-finger of each 
with convulsive force upon the eyes. Mr. —— 
proceeded with his task. What a contrast be- 
tween the present and past behaviour of our pa- 
tient! Do what we would—put him to never 
such great pain—he neither uttered a syllable, 
nor expressed any symptoms of passion, as be- 
fore. There was, however, no necessity for my 
continuing any longer; so I left the case in the 
hands of Mr. ——, who undertook to acquaint 
Mrs. —— with the frightful accident that had 
happened to her husband. What two scenes 
had I witnessed that evening? 

I hurried home full of agitation at the scene [ 
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had just quitted, and melancholy apprehensions 
concerning the one to which I was returning. 
On reaching my lovely patient’s room, I found, 
alas! no sensible effects produced by the very 
active means which had been adopted. She lay 
in bed, the aspect of her features apparently the 
same a$'when I last saw her. Her eyes were 
closed—her cheeks very pale, and mouth rather 
open, as if she were on the point of speaking. 
The hair hung in a little disorder on each side of 
her face, having escaped from beneath her cap. 
My wife sat beside her, grasping her right hand 
—weeping, and almost stupified ; and the servant 
that was in the room when I enteréd, seemed so 
bewildered as to be worse than useless. As it 
was now nearly nine o’clock, and getting dark, 
I ordered candles. I took one of them in my 
hand, opened her eye-lids, and passed and re- 
passed the candle several times before her eyes, 
but it produced no apparent effect. Neither the 
eye-lids blinked, nor the pupils contracted. I 
then took out my penknife, and made a thrust 
with the open blade, as though I intended to 
plunge it into her right eye; it seemed as if I 
might have buried the blade in the socket, for the 
shock or resistance called forth by the attempt. 
I took her hand in mine—having for a moment 
displaced my wife—and found it damp and cold; 
but when I suddenly left it suspended, it- con- 
tinued so for a few moments, and only gradually 
resutned its former situation. I pressed the back 
of the blade of my penknife upon the flesh at the 
root of the nail, (one of the tenderest parts, per- 
haps, of the whole body,) but she evinced not the 
slightest sensation of pain. 1 shouted suddenly 
and loudly in her ears, but with similar ill suc- 
cess. I felt at an extremity. Cumpletely baffled 
at all points—discouraged and agitated beyond 
expression, I left Miss P—— in the care of a 
nurse, whom I had sent for to attend upon her, 
at the instance of my wife, and hastened to my 
study to see if my books could throw any light 
upon the nature of this, to me, new and inscru- 
table disorder. After hunting about for some 
time, and finding but little to the purpose, I pre- 
pared for bed, determining in the next morning 
to send off for Miss P——’s mother, and Mr. 
N—— from Oxford, and also to call upon my 
eminent friend Dr. D——, and hear what his 
skill and experience might be able to suggest. 
In passing Miss P——'s room, I stepped in to 
take my farewell for the evening. ‘* Beautiful, 
unfortunate creature!” thought I, as I stood 
gazing mournfully on her, with my candle in my 
hand, leaning against the bed-post. “‘ What 
mystery is upon thee? What awful change 
has come over thee?—the gloom of the grave 
and the light of life—both lying upon thee at 
once! Is thy mind palsied as thy body? How 
long is this strange state to last? How long art 
thou doomed to linger thus on the confines of 
both worlds, so that those, in either, who love 
thee, may not claim thee! Heaven guide our 
thoughts to discover a remedy for thy fearful 
disorder!” I could not bear to look upon her 
any longer ; and after kissing her lips, hurried up 
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to bed, charging the nurse to summon me the 
moment that any change whatever was percep- 
tible in Miss P——. I dare say,I shall he easily 
believed when I apprize the reader of the trou- 
bled night that followed such a troubled day. 
The thunder-storm itself, coupled with the pre- 
dictions of the day, and apart from its attendant 
incidents that have been mentioned, was calcu- 
lated to leave an awful and permanent impres- 
sion inone’s mind. “If I were to live a century 
hence, I could not forget it,” says a distinguished 
writer. ‘“ The thunder and lightning were more 
appalling than I ever witnessed, even in tie West 
* Indigs—that ‘region of storms and hurricanes. 
bad been long surcharged with electri- 
; and I predicted several days beforehand, 
that we should have a storm of very unusual 
violence. But when with this, we couple the 
strange prophecy that gained credit with a pro- 
digious number of those one would have expected 
to be above such things—neither more nor less 
than that the world was to come to an end on 
that very day, and the judgment of mankind to 
follow: I say the coincidence of the events was 
not a little singular, and calculated to inspire 
common folks with wonder and fear. I dare say,if 
any one could but find them out, that there were 
instances of people being frightened out of their 
wits on the occasion. 1 own to you candidly that 
I, for one, felt a little squeamish, and had not a 
little difficulty in bolstering up my courage with 
Virgil’s Feliz qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
&c.” 

I did not so much sleep as dose interruptedly 
for the first three or four hours after getting into 
bed. I, as well as my alarmed Emily, would 
start up occasionally, and sit listening, under the 
apprehension that we heard a shriek; or some 
other such sound, proceed from Miss P——’s 
room. The image of the blind Boxer flitted in 
fearful forms about me, and my ears seemed to 
ring with his curses.—It must have been, I should 
think, between two and three o’clock, when | 
dreamed that I leaped out of bed, under an im- 
pulse sudden as irresistible—slipped on my dress- 
ing-gown, and hurried down stairs to the back 
drawing-room. On opening the door, I found 
the room lit up with funeral tapers, and the 
apparel of a dead-room spread about. At the 
further end lay a coffin on tressels, covered with 
a long sheet, with the figure of an old woman 
sitting beside it, with long streaming white hair, 
and her eyes bright, as the lightning, directed 
towards me with a fiendish stare of exultation. 
Suddenly she rose up—pulled off the sheet that 
had covered the coffin—pushed aside the lid— 
plucked out the body of Miss P——, dashed it 
on the floor, and trampled upon it with apparent 
triumph! This horrid dream woke me, and 
haunted my waking thoughts. May I never pass 
such a dismal night again! 

I rose from bed in the morning, feverish and 
unrefreshed ; and in a few minutes’ time hurried 
to Miss P——'s room. ‘The mustard applications 
to the soles of the feet, together with the blisters 
behind the cars, had produced the usual local 





effects, without affecting the complaint. Both 
her pulse and breathing continued calm. The 
only change perceptible. in the colour of her 
countenance was a slight pallor about the upper 
part of the cheeks: and I fancied there was an 
expression about her mouth approaching to a 
smile. She had, I found, continued, throughout 
the night, motionless and silent as a corpse. 
With a profound s&h I took my seat beside her, 
and examined the eyes narrowly, but perceived 
no change in them. What was to be done? How 
was she to be roused from this fearful—if not 
fatal lethargy ? 

While I was gazing intently on her features, 1 
fancied that I perceived a slight muscular twitch- 
ing about the nostrils. I stepped hastily down stairs 
(just as a drowning man, they say, catches at a 
straw) and returned with a phial of the strong- 
est solution of ammonia, which I applied freely 
with a feather to the interior of the nostrils. 
This attempt, also, was unsuccessful as the for- 
mer ones. I cannot describe the feelings with 
which 1 witnessed these repeated failures to sti- 
mulate her torpid sensibilities into action: and 
not knowing what to say or do,I returned to 
dress, with feelings of unutterable despondency. 
While dressing, it struck me that a blister might 
be applied with success along the whole course 
of the spine. The more I thought of this expe- 
dient, the more feasible it appeared :—it would 
be such a direct and powerful appeal to the ner- 
vous system—in all probability the very seat and 
source of the disorder! I ordered one to be sent 
for instantly—and myself applied it, before 1 
went down to breakfast. As soon as 1 had des- 
patched the few morning patients that called, I 
wrote imperatively to Mr. N—— at Oxford, and 
to Miss P——’s motler, entreating them by all 
the love they bore Agnes, to come to her instantly. 
I then set out for Dr. D——’s, whom I found just 
starting on his daily visits. I communicated the 
whole case to him. He listened with interest to 
my statement, and told me he had once a similar 
case in his own practice, which, alas! terminated 
fatally, in spite of the most anxious and combined 
efforts of the elite of the faculty in London. He 
approved of the course I had adopted—most 
especially the blister on the spine; and earnestly 
recommended me to resort to galvanism—if Miss 
P——, should not be relieved from the fit before 
the evening—when he promised to call, and 
assist in carrying into effect what he recom- 
mended. 

“Is it that beautiful girl I saw in your pew last 
Sunday, at church?” he enquired, suddenly. 

** The same—the same!”—I replied with a sigh. 

Dr. D—— continued silent for a moment or 
two. 

‘“* Poor creature!” he exclaimed, with an air 
of deep concern,“ one so beautiful! Do you 
know I thought I now and then perceived a very 
remarkable expression in her eye, especially 
while that fine voluntary was playing. Isshe an 
enthusiast about music ?” . 

“* Passionately—devotedly”"—— 

“ We'll try it!” he replied briskly, with a con- 
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fident air—* We'll try it! First, let us disturb 
the nervous torpor with a slight shock of galva- 
nism, and then try the effect of your organ.” I 
listened to the suggestion with interest, but was 
not quite so sanguine in my expectations as my 
friend appeared to be. 

In the whole range of disorders that affect the 
human frame, there is not one so extraordinary, 
so mysterious, so incapable of management, as 
that which afflicted the truly unfortunate young 
lady, whose case I am narrating. It has given 
rise to almost infinite speculation, and is admitted 
1 believe, on all hands to be—if ! may so speak 
—a nosological anomaly. *Van Swieten vividly 
and picturesquely enough compares it to that 
condition of the body, which, according to ancient 
‘fiction, was produced in the beholder by the ap- 
palling sight of Medusa’s head— 

“ Saxifici Meduse vultus.”” 

The medical writers of antiquity have left evi- 
dence of the existence of this disease in their day 
—but given the most obscure and unsatisfactory 
descriptions of it, confounding it, in many in- 
stances, with other disorders—apoplexy, epilepsy, 
and swooning. Celsus, according to Van Swie- 
ten, describes such patients as these in question, 
under the term “ attoniti,” which is a translation 
of the title I have prefixed to this paper; while 
in our owa day, the celebrated Dr. Cullen classes 
it as a species of apoplexy, at the same time 
stating that he had never seen a genuinegnstance 
of catalepsy. He had always found, he says, 
those cases which were reported such, to be 
feigned ones. More modern science, however, 
distinctly recognises the disease as one peculiar 
and independent; and is borne out by numerous 
unquestionable cases of catalepsy, recorded by 
some of the mest eminent members of the pro- 
fession. Dr. Jebb, in particular, in the appendix 
to his “ Select Cases of Paralysis of the Lower 
Extremities,” relates a remarkable and affecting 
instance of a cataleptic patient. 

On returning home from my daily round—in 
which my dejected air was remarked by all the 
patients I had visited—I found no alteration 
whatever in Miss P——. The nurse had failed 
in forcing even arrow-root down her mouth, and, 
finding it was not swallowed, was compelled to 
desist, for fear of choking her. She was, there- 
fore obliged to resort to other means uf convey- 
ing support to her exhausted frame. The blister 
on the spine, and the renewed sinapisms to the 
feet, had failed to make any impression! Thus 
was every successive attempt an utter failure! 
The disorder continued absolutely inaccessible 
to the approaches of medicine. The baffled at- 
tendants could but look at her, and lament. 
Good God! was Agnes to continue in this dread- 
ful condition’ till her energies sunk in death? 
What would become of her lover? of her mother? 
these considerations totally destroyed my peace 
of mind. 1 could neither think, read, eat, nor 
remain any where but in the chamber where, 
alas! my presence was so unavailing! 

Dr. D—— made his appearance soon after 
dinner; and we proceeded at once to the room 


_chiselled marble. 





where our patient lay. Though a little paler than 
before, her features were placid as those of the 
Notwithstanding all she had 
suffered, and the fearful situation in which she 
lay at that moment, she still looked very beauti- 
ful. Hef cap was off, and her rich auburn hair 
lay negligently on each side of her, upon the 
pillow. Her forehead was white as alabaster. 
She lay with her head turned a little on one side, 
and her two small white hands were clasped to- 
gether over her bosom. This was the nurse’s 
arrangement: for “ poor sweet young lady,” she 
said, “I couldn’t bear to see her laid straight 







along, with her arms close beside ee es 


corpse, so 1 tried to make her look as muc’ 

as possible!” The impression of beauty, how- 
ever, conveyed by her symmetrical and tranquil 
features, was disturbed as soon as lifting up the 
eyelids, we saw the fixed stare of the eyes. THey 
were not glassy or corpse-like, but bright as 
those of life, with a little of the dreadful expres- 
sion of epilepsy. We raised her in.bed, and she, 
as before, sat upright, but, with a blank, absent 
aspect, that was lamentable and unnatural. Her 
arms, when lifted and left suspended, did not fall, 
but sunk down again gradually. We returned 
her gently to her recumbent posture ;“and deter- 
mined at once to try the effect of galvanism upon 
her. My machine was soon brought into the 
room; and when we had duly arranged matters, 
we directed the nurse to quit the chamber for a 
short time, as the effect of galvanism is generally 
found too startling to be witnessed by a female 
spectator. I wish I had not myself seen it in the 
case of Miss P——! Her colour went and came 
—her eyelids and mouth started open—and she 
stared wildly about her with the aspect of one 
starting out of bed in a fright. I thought at one 
moment that the horrid spell was broken, for she 
sat up suddenly, leaned forward towards me, and 
her mouth opened as though she were about to 
speak! 

“ Agnes! Agnes! dear Agnes! Speak, speak! 
but a word! Say you live!’ I exclaimed, rush- 
ing forwards, and folding my arms round her.— 
Alas, she heard me—she saw me—not, but fell 
back in bed in her former state! When the gal- 
vanic shock was conveyed to her limbs, it pro- 
duced the usual effects—dreadful to behold in all 
cases—but agonizing to me, in the case of Miss 
P—. The last subject on which I had seen the 
effects of galvanism, previous to the present 
instance, was the body of an executed malefac- 
tor;* and the association revived on the present 





* A word about that case, by the way, in passing. The 
spectacle was truly horrific. When I entered the room where 
the experiments were to take place, the body of a man named 
Carter, which had been cut down from the gallows scarce 
half an- hour, was lying on the table; and the cap being 
removed, his frightful features, distorted with the agonies of 
suffucation, were visible. The crime he had been hanged 
for, was murder ; and a brawny, desperate ruffian he looked. 
None of his clothes were removed. He wore a faijan jacket, 
and drab knee-breeches. The first tifme that the galvanic 
shock was conveyed io him, will never, I dare sfy, be for- 
gotten by any one present. We all shrunk from the table in 
consternation, with the momentary belief that we had posi- 
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occasion were almost too painful to bear. I 
begged my friend to desist, for I saw the attempt 
was hopeless, and | would not allow her tender 
frame to be agitated to no purpose. My mind 
misgave me for ever making the attempt. What, 
thought I, if we have fatally disturbed the ner- 
vous system, and prostrated the small remains of 
strength she had left? While I was torturing 
myself with such fears as these, Dr. —— laid 
down the rod, with a melancholy air, exclaiming 
— Well! what is to be done now? I cannot 
tell you how sanguine I was about the success of 
thisexperiment! * * * #* Do you 
know whether she ever had a fit of epilepsy ?” 
he enquired. 

“ No—not that 1 am aware of. 
of it, if she had.” — 

“ Had she generally a horror of thunder and 
lightning ’” 

“Oh—dquite the contrary! she felt a sort of 
ecstacy on such occasions, and has written some 
beautiful yerses during their continuance. Such 
seemed rather her hour of inspiration than other- 
wise!” 

** Do you think the lightning has affected her? 
—Do you think her sight is destroyed ?”’ 

* T have no means of knowing whether the im- 
mobility of the pupils arises from blindness, or is 
only one of the temporary effects of catalepsy.” 

“ Then she believed the prophecy, you think, 
of the world’s destruction on Tuesday ?” 

“No.—I don’t think she exactly believed it; 
but I am sure that day brought with it aw ful ap- 
prehensions—or at least, a fearful degree of un- 
certainty.” 

“ Well—between ourselves, , there was 
something very strange in the coincidence, was 
not there? Nothing in life ever shook my firm- 
ness as it was shaken yesterday! I almost fan- 
cied the earth was quivering in its sphere!” 

“It was a dreadful day! Onell shall never 
forget !—That is the image of it,” I exclaimed, 
pointing to the poor sufferer—* which will be 
engraven on my mind as long as I live !—But the 
worst is, perhaps, yet to be told you: Mr. N——, 
her lover—to whom she was very soon to have 
been married, He will be here shortly to see 
her” 

“ My God!” exclaimed Dr. D—— clasping his 
hands, eyeing Miss P——, with intense commi- 
seration—* What a fearful bride for him!— 
*T will drive him mad !”’ 

“I dread his coming—l knpw not what we 
shall do!—And, then, there’s her mother—poor 
old lady!—her I have written to, and expect 
almost hourly !”’ 


I never heard 


tively brought the man back to life; for he suddenly sprung 
up into a sitting posture—his arms waved wildiy—the colour 
rushed into his cheeks—his lips were drawn apart, s@.as to 
show all his teeth--and his eyes glared at us with apparent 
fury. One young man, a medical student, shrieked violently, 
and was carried out in a swoon. One gentleman present, 
who happened to be nearest to the upper part of the body, 
was almost knocked down with the violent blow he received 
from the left arm. It was some time before any of us could 
reeover presence of mind sufficient to proceed with the ex- 
periments. 





“ Why—what an accumulation of shocks and 
miseries! it will be upsetting you /”—~said my 
friend, seeing me pale and agitated. 

** Well!”—he continued—* I cannot now stay 
here longer—your misery is catching; and, be- 
sides, I am most pressingly engaged: but you 
may rely on my services, if you should require 
them in any way.” 

My friend took his departure, leaving me more 
disconsolate than ever. Before retiring to bed, 
I rubbed in mustard upon the chief surfaces of 
the bedy, hoping—though faintly—that it might 
have some effect in rousing the system. I kneel- 
ed down, before stepping into bed, and earnestly 
prayed, that as all human efforts seemed baffled, 
the Almighty would set her free from the 
mortal thraldom in which she lay, and restore 
her to life, and those who loved her more than 
life! Morning came—it found me by her bed- 
side as usual, and her, in no wise altered—appa- 
rently neither better nor worse! If the unvary- 
ing monotony of my descriptions should fatigue 
the reader—what must the actual monotony and 
hopelessness have been to me! 

While | was sitting beside Miss P——, I heard 
my youngest boy come down stairs, and ask to 
be let into the room. He was a little fair-haired 
youngster, about three years of age—and had 
always been an especial favourite of Miss P——’s 
—her “ own sweet pet’’—as the poor girl herself 
called him. Determined to throw no chance 
away, F beckoned him in and took him on my 
knee. He called to Miss P——, as if he thought 
her asleep; patted her face with his little hands, 
and kissed her. “* Wake, wake !—Cousin Aggy 
—get up!”—he cried—* Papa say, ’tis time to 
get up !—Do you sleep with eyes open ?*—Eh ?— 
Cousin Aggy?” He looked at her intently for 
some moments—and seemed frightened. He 
turned pale, and struggled to get off my knee. I 
allowed him to go—and he ran to his mother, who 
was standing at the foot of the bed—and hid his 
face behind her. 

I passed breakfast time in great apprehension, 
expecting the two arrivals 1 have mentioned. I 
knew not how to prepare either the mother or 
the betrothed husband for the scene that awaited 
them, and which I had not particularly described 
tothem. It was with no little trepidation that I 
heard the startling knock of the general postman; 
and with infinite astonishment and doubt that I 
took out of the servant’s hands, a letter from Mr. 
N——, for poor Agnes!—For a while | knew 
not what to make of it. Had he received the 
alarming express I had forwarded to him; and 
did he write to Miss P——! Or was he unex- 
pectedly absent from Oxford, when it arrived? 
—The latter supposition was corroborated by the 
post mark, which I observed was Lincoln. | felt 
it my duty to open the letter. Alas! it wasina 
gay strain—unusually gay for N——; informing 
Agnes that he had been suddenly summoned into 
Lincolnshire to his cousin’s wedding—where he 
was very happy—both on account of his relative’s 


* I had been examinimg her eyes, and had only half closed 
the lids. 
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happiness, and the anticipation of a similar scene 
being in store for himself! Every line was buoy- 
ant with hope and animation; but the postscript 
most affected me. 

“Pp, S. The tenth of July, by the way—my 
Aggy !—Is it all over with us, sweet Pythonissa ? 
—Are you and I at this moment on separate frag- 
ments of the globe? — shall seal my conquest 
over you with a kiss when I see you! Remem- 
ber, you parted from me in a pet, naughty one! 
—and kissed me rather coldly! But that s the 
way that your sex end arguments, when you are 
vanGuished !” 

I read these lines in silence;—my wife burst 
into tears. As soon as 1 had a little recovered 
from the emotion occasioned by a perusal of the 
letter, I hastened to send a second summons to 
Mr. N——, and directed it to him in Licoln, 
whither he had requested Miss P—— to address 
him. Without explaining the precise nature of 
Miss P——’s seizure, I gave him warning that he 
must hurry up to town instantly; and that even 
then it was to the last degree doub: ul whether 
he would see her alive. After this little occur- 
rence, I could hardly trust myself to go up stairs 
again and look upon the unfortunate girl. My 
heart fluttered at the door, and when I entered, 
I burst into tears. I cou!ld utter no more than 
the words, “ poor—poor Agnes !’’—and withdrew. 

1 was shocked, and indeed enraged, to find in 
one of the morning papers, a paragraph stating, 
though inaccurately, the nature of Miss P——’s 


illness. Whocould have been so unfeeling as to 
make the poor girl an object of public wonder 


and pity? I never ascertained, though I made 
every inquiry, from whom the intelligence was 
communicated. 

One of my patients that day happened to be a 
niece of the venerable and honoured Dean of 
——, at whose house she resided. He was inthe 
room when I called; and to explain what he 
called “‘ the gloom of my manner,” I gave him a 
full account of the melancholy event which had 
occurred. He listened to me till the tears ran 
down his face. 

* But you have not yet tried the effect of 
music—of which you say she is so fond! Do you 
not intend to resori to it?” I told him it was our 
intention; and that our agitation was the only 
reason why we did not try the effect of it imme- 
diately after the galvanism. 

** Now, Doctor, excuse an old clergyman, will 
you?” said the venerable and pious Dean, laying 
his hand on my arm, “and let me suggest that 
the experiment may not be the less successful 
with the blessing of God, if it be introduced in 
the course of a religious service. Come, Doctor, 
what say you?” Ipaused. “Have you any ob- 
jection to my calling at your house this evening, 
and reading the service appointed by our church 
for the visitation of the sick? It will not be 
difficult to introduce the most solemn and affecting 
strains of music, or to let it precede or follow.” 
Still I hesitated—and yet I scarce knew why. 

“ Come, Doctor, you kn am no enthusiast; 
lam not generally considered a fanatic. Surely, 





when man has done his best, and fails, he should 
not hesitate to turn to God!” The good old 
man’s words sunk into my soul, and diffused in 
it a cheerful and humble hope that the blessing 
of Providence would attend the means suggested. 
I acquiesced in the Dean’s proposal with delight, 
and even eagerness: and it was arranged that he 
should be at my house between seven and eight 
o'clock that evening. I thing I have already ob- 
served, that [had an organ, avery fine and power- 
ful one, in my back drawing-room; and this in- 
strument was the eminent delight of poor Miss 
P——. She would sit down at it for hours toge- 
ther, and her performance would not haverdis- 
graced a professor. I hoped that on the eventful 
occasion that was approaching, the tones of her 
favourite music, with the blessing of heaven, 
might rouse a slumbering responsive chord in her 
bosom, and aid in dispelling the cruel “ chagim 
that deadened her.” She certainly could not 
last long in the condition in which she now lay. 
Every thing that medicine could do, had “heen 
tried—in vain; and if the evening’s experiment 
—our forlorn hope, failed—we must, though with 
a bleeding heart, submit to the will of Providence, 
and resign her to the grave. I looked forward 
with intense anxiety—with alternate hope and 
fear—to the engagement of the evening. 

On returning home, late in the afternoon, I 
found poor Mrs. P—— had arrived in town, in 
obedience to my summons; and heart-breaking, 
I learned, was her first interview, if such it may 
be called, with her daughter. Her shrieks 
alarmed the whole house, and even arrested the 
attention of the neighbours. I had left instruc- 
tions, that in case of her arrival, during my ab- 
sence, she should be shown at once, without any 
precautions, into the presence of Miss P——; 
with the hope, faint though it was, that the abrupt- 
ness of her appearance, and the violence of her 
grief, might operate as a salutary shock upon the 
stagnant energies of her daughter. ‘ My child! 
my child! my child!” she exclaimed, rushing up 
to the bed with frantic haste, and clasping the 
insensible form of her daughter in her arms, 
where she held her till she fell fainting into those 
of my wife. What adread contrast was there 
between the frantic gestures—the passionate la- 
mentations of the mother, and the stony silence 
and motionlessness of the daughter! One little, 
but affecting incident occurred in my presence. 
Mrs. P—— (as yet unacquainted with the pecu- 
liar nature of her daughter’s seizure) had snatch- 
ed Miss P——’s hand to her lips, kissed it re- 
peatedly, and suddenly let it go, to press her 
own hand upon her head, as if to repress a rising 
hysterical feeling. Miss P——’s arm, as usual, 
remained for a moment or two suspended, and 
only gradually sunk down upon the bed. It 
looked as if she voluntarily continued it in that 
position, with a cautioning air. Methinks I see 
at this moment the affrighted stare with which 
Mrs. P—— regarded the outstretched arm, her 
body recoiling from the bed, as though she ex- 
pected her daughter were about to do or appear 
something dreadful! I learned from Mrs. —— 
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that her mother, the grandmother of Agnes, was | ing appropriate passages from the service for the 


reported to have been twice affected in a similar 
manner, though apparently from a different 
cause; so that there seemed something like a 
hereditary tendency towards it, even though 
Mrs. P—— herself had never experienced any 
thing of the kind. 

As the memorable evening-advanced, the agi- 
tation of all who were acquainted with, or inte- 
rested in the approaching ceremony, increased. 
Mrs. P——, I need hardly say, embraced the 
proposal with thankful eagerness. About half 
past seven, my friend Dr. D—— arrived, pursu- 
ant to his promise; and he was soon afterwards 
followed by the organist of the neighbouring 
church—an old aequaintance, and who was a 
constant visitor at my house, for the purpose 
of performing and giving instructions on the 
ofgan. I requested him to commence playing 
Martin Luther’s hymn—the favourite one of 
Agnes—as soon as she should be brought into the 
room. About eight o’clock the Dean’s carriage 
drew up. I met him at the door. 

“ Peace be to this house, and to all that dwell 
in it!” he exclaimed, as soon as he entered. I 
led him up stairs; and, without uttering a word, 
he took the seat prepared for him, before a table, 
on which lay a bible and prayer-book. After a 
moment’s pause, he directed the sick person to 
be brought into the room. I stepped up stairs, 
where I found my wife, with the nurse, had fin- 
ished dressing Miss P——. I thought her paler 
than usual, and that her cheeks seemed hollower 
than when I had last seen her. There was an air 
of melancholy sweetness and languor about her, 
that inspired the beholder with the keenest sym- 
pathy. With a sigh, I gathered her slight form 
into my arms, a shaw] was thrown over her, and, 
followed by my wife and the nurse, whosupported 
Mrs. P——, I carried her down stairs, and placed 
her in an easy recumbent posture, in a large old 
family chair, which stood between the organ and 
the Dean’s table. How strange and mournful 
was her appearance! Her luxuriant hair was 
gathered up beneath a cap, the whiteness of 
which was equalled by that of her countenance. 
Her eyes were closed; and this, added to the 
paleness of her features, her perfect passiveness, 
and her being enveloped in a long white unruf- 
fled morning dress, which appeared not unlike a 
shroud, at first sight—made her look rather a 
corpse, than a living being! As soon as Dr. 
D— and I had taken seats on each side of our 
poor patient. the solemn strains of the organ 
commenced. I never appreciated music, and 
especially the sublime hymn of Luther, so much 
as on that occasion. My eyes were fixed with 
agonizing scrutiny on Miss P——. Bar after 
bar of the music melted on the ear, and thrilled 
upon the heart; but, alas! produced no more 
effect upon the placid sufferer than the pealing 
of an abbey organ on the statues around! My 
heart began to misgive me: if this one last ex- 
pedient failed! When the music ceased, we all 
kneeled down, and the Dean, in a solemn, and 
rather tremulous tone of voice, commenced read- 





visitation of the sick. When he had concluded 
the 71st psalm, he approached the chair of Miss 
P——, dropped upon one knee, held her right 
hand in hié, and, in a voice broken with emotion, 
read the following affecting verses from the 8th 
chapter of St. Luke: 

* While he yet spake, there cometh one from 
the ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying to him, 
Thy daughter is dead; trouble nct the Master. 

“ But when Jesus heard it, he answered him, 
saying, Fear not; believe only, and she shall be 
made whole. 

“ And when he came into the house, he suf- 
fered no man to go in, save Peter, and James, 
and John, and the father and mother of the 
maiden. And all wept and bewailed her: but 
he said, Weep not; she is not dead, but sleepeth. 
And they laughed him to scorn, knowing that 
she was dead. 

* And he put them all out, and took her by the 
harid, and called, saying, Maid,arise. And her 
spirit came again, and she rose straightway.” 

While he was reading the passage which I 
have marked in italics, my heated fancy almost 
persuaded me that I saw the eyelids of Miss 
P—— moving. I trembled from head to foot; 
but, alas, it was a delusion. 

The Dean, much affected, was proceeding with 
the fifty-fifth verse, when such a tremendous and 
long-continued koocking, was heard at the 
street door, as seemed likely to break it open. 
Every one started up from their knees, as if 
electrified; all moved but the unhappy Agnes; and 
stood in silent agitation and astonishment. Still 
the knocking was continued, almost withcut in- 
termission. My heart suddenly misgave me as 
to the cause. 

“ Go—go—See if” stammered my wife, 
pale as ashes—endeavouring to prop up the 
drooping mother of our patient. Before any one 
had stirred from the spot on which he was stand- 
ing, the door was burst open, and in rushed Mr. 
N , wild in his aspect, frantic in his gesture, 
and his dress covered with dust from head to foot. 
We stood gazing at him, as though his appear- 
ance had petrified us. 

* Avnes—my Agnes!” he exclaimed, as if 
choked for want of breath. 

“ Acnes!—Come!” he gasped, while a laugh 
appeared on his face that had a gleam of madness 
in it. 

“Mr. N——! what are you about! For 
mercy’s sake be calm! Let me lead you, fora 
moment into another room, and all shall be ex- 
plained!” said I, approaching and grasping him 
firmly by the arm. 

*“ Agnes!” he continued, in a tone that made 
us tremble. He moved towards the chair in 
which Miss P—— lay. I endeavoured to inter- 
pose, but be thrust me aside. The venerable 
Dean attempted to dissuade him, but met with 
no better a receptiop than myself. 

“ Agnes!” he reiterated, in a hoarse, sepulchral 
whisper, ‘ why *t’ you speak to me? what 
are they doing t@ you?” He stepped within a 
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foot 6f the chair where she lay—calm and im- 
movable as death! We stood by, watching his 
movements, in terrified apprehension and uncer- 
tainty. He dropped his hat, which bevhad been 
grasping with convulsive force, before any 
one could prevent him, or even suspect what he 
was about, he snatched Miss P—— out of the 
chair, and compressed her into his arms with 
frantic force, while a delirious laugh burst from 
his lips. We rushed forward to extricate her 
from his grasp. His arms gradually relaxed—he 
muttered, “‘ Music! music! a dance!” and almost 
at the moment that we removed Miss P—— from 
him, fell senseless into the arms of the organist. 
Mrs. P—— had fainted; my wife seemed on the 
verge of hysterics! and the nurse was crying 
violently. Such a scene of trouble and terror I 
have seldom witnessed! I hurried with the poor 
unconscious girl up stairs, laid her upon the bed, 
shut and bolted the door after me, and hardly 
expected to find her alive: her pulse, however, 
was calm, as it had been throughout the seizure. 
The calm of the Dead Sea seemed upon her! 
* *” * * * * *« * 

I feel, however, that I should not protract these 
painful scenes ; and shall therefore hurry to their 
close. The first letter which I had despatched 
to Oxford after Mr. N—— happened to bear on 
the outside the words “ special haste!” which 
procured its being forwarded by express after 
Mr. N——. The consternation with which he 
received and read it may be imagined. He set 
off for town that instant in a post-chaise and 


four ; but, finding their speed insufficiént, he took 
to horseback for the last fifty miles, and rode at 
a rate which nearly destroyed both horse and 
rider.- Hence his sudden appearance at my 


house, and the frenzy of his behaviour! After 
Miss P—— had been carried up stairs, it was 
thought imprudent for Mr. N—— to continue at 
my house, as he exhibited every symptom of in- 
cipient brain fever, and might prove wild and 
unmanageable. He was therefore removed at 
once to a house within a few doors off, which was 
let out in furnished lodgings. Dr. D—— accom- 
panied him, and bled him immediately, very co- 
piously. I have no doubt that Mr. N—— owed 
his life to that timely measure. He was placed 
in bed, and put at once under the most vigorous 
antiphlogistic treatment. 

The next evening beheld Dr. D——, the Dean 
of ——, and myself, around the bedside of Agnes. 
All of us expressed the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions. The Dean had been offering up a devout 
and most affecting prayer. 

“ Well, my friend,” said he to me, “ she is in 
the hands of God! All that man can do has been 
done; let us resign ourselves to the will of Pro- 
vidence !” 

* Aye, nothing but a miracle can save her, I 
fear!” replied Dr. D——. 

‘’*“ How much longer do you think it probable, 
humanly speaking, that the can continue 
in this state, so as to giv of ultimate re- 
covery ?” enquired the 

“T cannot say,” I rep 
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must sink, and speedily. She has not received, 
singe she was first seized, as much nourishment 
as would serve for an infant’s meal!” 

“T have an impression that she will die sud- 
denly,” said Dr. D——-; possibly within the next 
twelve hours; for I cannot understand how her 
energies can recover from, or bear longer, this 
fearful paralysis!” 

* Alas, I fear so too!” * * * 

‘**T have heard some frightful instances of pre- 
mature burial in cases like this,’’ said the Dean. 
“‘T hope in heaven that you will not think of 
committing her remains to the earth, before you 
are satisfied, beyond a doubt, that life is extinct.” 
I made no reply—my emotions nearly choked 
me—lI could not bear to cgntemplate such an 
event. . 

* Do you know,” said Dr. D——, with an ap- 
prehensive air, ‘‘I have been thinking, latterly, 
of the awful possibility, that, notwithstanding the 
stagnation of her physical powers, her MIND may 
be sound, and perfectly conscious of all that has 
transpired about her!” 

“ Why—why”—stammered the Dean, turning 
pale—“ what if she has—has HEARD all that has 
been said !’"* 

“ Aye!” replied Dr. D——, unconsciously 
sinking his voice to a whisper, “I know of a 
case—in fact a friend of mine has just published 
it—in which a woman’”’ There was a faint 
knocking at the door, and I stepped to it for the 
purpose of enquiring what was wanted. While 
I was in the act of closing it again, I overheard 
Dr. D——’s voice exclaim, in an affrighted tone, 
“ Great God!” and, on turning round, I saw the 
Dean moving from the bed, his face white as 
ashes, and he fell from his chair, as if in a fit. 
How shall I describe what I saw, on approaching 
the bed?” 

The moment before, I had left Miss P—— 
lying in her usual position, and her eyes closed. 
‘They were now wide open, and staring upwards 
with an expression I have no language to de- 
scribe. Itreminded meof what I had seen when 
I first discovered her in the fit. Blood, too, was 
streaming from her nostrils and mouth—in short, 
a more frightful spectacle I never witnessed. In 
a moment both Dr. D—— and I lost all power of 
motion. Here, then, was the spell broken! The 
trance over!—I implored Dr. D—— to recollect 
himself, and conduct the Dean from the room, 
while I would attend to Miss P——. The nurse 
was instantly at my side, shaking like an aspen- 
leaf. She quickly procured warm water,sponges, 
cloths, &c., with which she at once wiped away 
and encouraged the bleeding. The first sound 
uttered by Miss P—— was a long deep-drawn 
sigh, which seemed to relieve her bosom of an 
intolerable sense of oppression. Her eyes gra- 
dually closed again, and she moved her head 
away, at the same time raising ber trembling 
right hand to her face. Again she sighed—again 
opened her eyes, and to my delight, their expres- 


* In almost every known instance of recovery from Cata- 
lepsy, the patients have declared that they heard every word 
that had been uttered béside them. 
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sion was more natural than before. She looked 
languidly about her for a moment, as if examin- 
ing the bed-curtains—and her eyes closed again. 
I sent for some weak brandy and water, and 
gave her a little in a tea-spoon. She swallowed 
it with great difficulty. I ordered some warm 
water to be got ready for her feet, to equalize the 
circulation; and while it was preparing, sat by 
her, watching every motion of her features with 
the most eager anxiety. “‘ How are you, Agnes?” 
I whispered, kissing her. She turned languidly 
towards me, opened her eyes, and shook her 
head feebly—but gave me no answer. 

“ Do you feel pain anywhere?” I enquired. A 
faint smile stole about her mouth, but she did not 
utter a syllable. Sensible that her exhausted 
condition required repose, I determined not to 
tax her newly recovered energies; so I ordered 
her a gentle composing draught, and left her in 
the care of the nurse, promising to return by and 
by, to see how my sweet patient went on. I 
found that the Dean had left. After swallowing 
a little wine and water, he recovered sufficiently 
from the shock he had received, to be able, with 
Dr. D ’s assistance, to step into his carriage, 
leaving his solemn benediction for Miss P——. 

As it was growing late, I sent my wife to bed, 
and ordered coffee in my study, whither I retired, 
and sat lost in conjecture and reverie till nearly 
one o'clock. I then repaired to my patient’s 
room ; but my entrance startled her from a sleep 
that had lasted almost since I had jeft. As soon 


as I sat down by her, she opened her eyes—and 
my heart leaped with joy to see their increasing 

ess—their expression resembling what had 
oft délighted me, while she was in health. After 
eyeing me steadily for a few moments, she seem- 


ed suddenly to recognise me. “ Kiss me!” she 
whispered, in the faintest possible whisper, while 
asmile stole over her languid features. I did 
kiss her; and in doing so, my tears fell upon her 
cheek. 

“ Don’t cry!” she whispered again, in a tone 
as feeble as before. She gently moved her hand 
into mine, and I clasped the trembling, lilied 
fingers, with an emotion I cannot express. She 
noticed my agitation; and the tears came into 
her eyes, while her lip quivered, as though she 
were going to speak. I implored her, however, 
not to utter a word, till she was better able to do 
it without exhaustion; and lest my presence 
should tempt her beyond her strength, I once 
more kissed her—bade her good-night—her poor 
slender fingers once more compressed mine—and 
I left ber to the care of the nurse, with a whis- 
pered caution to step to me instantly, if any 
change should take place in Agnes. I could not 
sleep! I felt a prodigious burden removed from 
my mind; and woke my wife that she might 
share in my joy. 

I received no summons during the night ; and, 
on entering her room about nine o’clock in the 
morning, I found that Miss P—— had taken a 
little arrow root in the course of the night, and 
slept calmly, with but few intervals. She had 
sighed frequently; and once or twice conversed 





for a short time with the nurse about heavéh—as 
I understood. She was much stronger than I 
had expected to find her. I kissed her, and she 
asked me how I was—in a tone that surprised me 
by its strength and firmness. 

“Is the storm over?” she enquired, looking 
towards the window. 

“ Oh yes—long, long ago!” I replied, seeing at 
once that she seemed to have no consciousness 
of the interval that had elapsed. 

‘“* And are you all well ?—Mrs. ——,” ‘my wife) 
** how is she?” 

** You shall see her shortly.” 

“ Then, no one was hurt?” 

‘* Not a hair of our heads!” 

** How. frightened I must have been! ’ 

“* Pho, pho, Agnes! Nonsense! Forget it!” 

** Then—the world is not—there has been no— 
is all the same as it was!” she murmured, eyeing 
me apprehensively. 

“ The world come to an end—do you mean?”’’ 
She nodded, with a disturbed air— Oh, no, no! 
It was merely a thunder-storm.” 

** And it is quite over, and gone ?” 

** Long ago! Do you feel hungry?” I enquired, 
hoping to direct her thoughts from a topic I saw 
agitated her. 

** Did you ever see such lightning ?” she asked, 
without regarding my question. 

* Why—certainly it was very alarming”— 

“Yes, it was! Do you know, Doctor,” she 
continued, with a mysterious air—* I—I—saw— 
yes—there were terrible faces in the lightning.” 

“ Come, ®hild, you rave?” 

—** They seemed coming towards the world” — 

Her voice trembled, the colour of her face 
changed. 

** Well—if you will talk such nonsense, Agnes, 
I must leave you. I will go and fetch my wife. 
W ould you like to see her?” 

“ Tell N—— to come to me to-day—I must see 
utm. [havea message for him!” She said this 
with a sudden energy that surprised me, while 
her eye brightened as it settled on me. I kissed 
her and retired. The last words surprised and 
disturbed me. Were her intellects affected ? 
How did she know —how did she conjecture that 
he was within reach? I took an opportunity of 
asking the nurse whether she had mentioned Mr. 
N——’s name to her, but nota syllable had been 
interchanged upon the subject. 

Before setting out on my daily visits, I stepped 
into her room, to take my leave. I had kissed 
her, and was quitting the room, when, happening 
to look back, I saw her beckoning to me. I re- 
turned. 

“I must see N—— this evening!” said she, 
with a solemn emphasis that startled me; and, 
as soon as she had uttered the words, she turned 
her head from me, as if she wished no more to be 
said. 

My first visit was to Mr. N——, whom T¥énndy 
in a very weak state, but so much recovered from 
his illness, as to besgitting tp and partially dress- 
ed. He was perf and collected; and, 
in answer to his | enquiries, I gave him a 
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full account of the nature of Miss P——’s illness. 
He received the intelligence of the favourable 
change that had occurred, with evident, though 
silent ecstacy. After much inward doubt and 
hesitation, I thought I might venture to tell him 
of the parting—the twice repeated request she 
had made. The intelligence blanched his already 
pallid cheek ‘to a whiter hue, and he trembled 
violently. 

* Did you tell her I was in town? 
collect me?” 

“ Noone has breathed your name to her!” I 
replied. * * * 

“Well, Doctor—if, on the whole, you think 
so—that it would be safe,’ said N——, after we 
had talked much on the matter—‘‘I will step 
over and see her; but—it looks very—very 
strange!” 

“ Whatever whim may actuate her, I think it 
better, on the whole, to gratify her. Your refu- 
sal may be attended with infinitely worse effects 
than an interview. However, you shall hear 
from me again. 1 will see if she continues in the 
same mind; and, if so, I will step over and tell 
you.” I took my leave. 

A few moments before stepping down to din- 
ner, I sat beside Miss P——, making my usual 
enquiries; and was gratified to find that her pro- 
gress, though slow, seemed sure. I was going to 
kiss her, before leaving, when, with similar em- 
phasis to that she had previously displayed, she 
again said— 

“ Remember! N—— must be here to-night!” 

I was confounded. What could be the mean- 
ing of this mysterious pertinacity? I felt dis- 
tracted with doubt, and dissatisfied with myself 
for what I had told to N——. I felt answerable 
for whatever ill effects might ensue; and yet, 
what could I do? 

It was evening—a mild, though lustrous, July 
evening. The skies were all blue and white, 
save where the retiring sun-light produced a 
mellow mixture of colours towards the west. 
Not a breath of air disturbed the serene compla- 
cency. My wife and I set on each side of the 
bed where lay our lovely invalid, looking, des- 
pite of her recent illness, beautiful, and in com- 
parative health. Her hair was parted with ne- 
gligent simplicity over her pale forehead. Her 
eyes were brilliant, and her cheeks occasionally 
flushed with colour. She spoke scarce a word 
to us, as we sat beside her. I gazed at her with 
doubt and apprehension. I was aware that 
health could not possibly produce the colour and 
vivacity of her complexion and eyes, and felt at 
a loss to what I should refer it. 

“ Agnes, love!—How beautiful is the setting 
sun!” exclaimed my wife, drawing aside the cur- 
tains. 

“Raise me! Let me look at it!” replied Miss 
P——, faintly. She gazed earnestly at the mag- 
nificent object for some minutes; and then 
abruptly said to me— 

“ He will be here soon?” 

“In a few moments I expect him. But—Ag- 


nes—Why do you wish — ; 


Did she re- 
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She sighed and shook her head. 

It had been arranged that Dr. D—— should 
accompany Mr. N—— to my house, and conduct 
him up stairs,after strongly enjoining on him the 
necessity there was for controlling his feelings, 
and displaying as little emotion as possible. My 
heart leaped into my mouth—as the saying is— 
when I heard the expected knock at the door. 

“* N—— is come at last!” said I, in a gentle 
tone, looking earnestly at her, to see if she was 
agitated. It was not the case. She sighed, but 
evinced no trepidation. ' 

“* Shall he be shown in at once?” I enquired. 

“ No—wait a few moments,” replied the ex- 
traordinary girl, and seemed lost in thought for 
about a minute. ‘“* Now!” she exclaimed; and 
I sent down the nurse, herself pale and trembling 
with apprehension, to request the attendance of 
Dr. D—— and Mr. N-—. 

As they were heard slowly approaching the 
room, I Jooked anxiously at my patient, and kept 
my fingers at her pulse. There was not a symp- 
tom of flutter or agitation. At length the door 
was opened, and Dr. D—— slowly entered, with 
N—— upon his arm. As soon as his pale, trem- 
bling figure was visible,a calm and heavenly 
smile beamed upon the countenance of Miss 
Pp——. It was full of ineffable loveliness! She 
stretched out her right arm: he pressed it to his 
lips, without uttering a word. 

My eyes were riveted on the features of Miss 
P Either they deceived me, or I saw a 
strange alteration—as if a cloud were stealing 
over her face. I was right!—We all observed 
her colour fading rapidly. I rose from my chair; 
Dr. D—— also came nearer, thinking she was 
on the verge of fainting. Her eye was fixed 
upon the flushed features of her lover, and 
gleamed with radiance. She gently elevated 
both her arms towards him, and he leaned over 
her. 

“ Prepare!” she exclaimed, in a low thrilling 
tone ;—her features became paler and paler—her 
arms fell. She had spoken—she had breathed 
her last. She was dead! 

Within twelve months poor N—— followed 
her; and to the period of his death, no other word 
or thought seemed to occupy his mind but the 
momentous warning which issued from the ex- 
piring lips of Agnes P——, Prepare! 

I have no mystery to solve, no denotement to 
make. I tell the facts as they occurred; and 
hope they may not be told in vain! 

—_—=— 

Our complexion is such, that we are palled 
with enjoyment, and stimulated with hope; that 
we become less sensible to a long possessed be- 
nefit, from the very circumstance that it is be- 
come habitual.—Specious, untried, ambiguous 
prospects of new advantage recommend them- 
selves to the spirit of adventure, which more or 
less prevails in every mind. From this temper, 
men, and factions, and nations, too, have sacri- 
ficed the good of which they have been in assured 
possession, in favour of wild and irrational ex- 
pectations. : 
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THE RETURN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


* Art thou come with the art of thy childhood back, 
The free, the pure, the kind ?”’ 

So murmured the trees in my homeward track, 
As they play’d to the mountain wind. 


“ Hast thou been true to thine early love ?”’ 
Whisper’d my native streams. 

* Doth the spirit, rear’d amidst hill and grove, 
Still revere its first high dreams ?” 


“* Hast thou borne in thy bosom the holy prayer 
Of the child in his parent halls 7” 

Thus breath’d a voice on the thrilling air 
From the old ancestral walls; 


“ Hast thou kept thy faith with the faithful dead 
Whose place of rest is nigh ? 

With the father’s blessing o’er thee shed? 
With the mother’s trusting eye ?” 


Then my tears gush'd forth in sudden rain, 
As I answer’d—“ O, ye shades! 

I bring not my childhood’s heart again 
Te the freedom of your glades ! 


** I have turn’d from my first pure love aside, 
O, bright rejoicing streams! 

Light after light in my sou! hath died, 
The early glorious dreams! 


“ And the holy prayer from my thoughts hath pase’d, 
The prayer at my mother’s knee— 

Darken’d and troubled, I come at last, 
Thou home of my boyish glee! 


** But I bear from my childhood a gift of tears, 
To soften and atone; 

And, O ye scenes of those blessed years ! 
They shall make me again your own.” 


THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tuy grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee— 

Their graves are sever’d far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One ’midst the forests of the West, 
By a dark stream is laid— 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the Cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 
He lies where pear! lie deep— 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are drest, 
Above the noble slain: 

He wrapt his colours round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Tn leaves, by soft winds fann’d; 
She faded ’midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 


And parted thus they rest, who play'd 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee. 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer’d with songs the hearth— 
Alas! for love, if thou wert all, 
And naught beyond, Oh earth! 
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A TRAGICAL STORY, 

Cuar.es had been absent two days. Poor 
Julia had been wishing and wishing for him. 
His well known step sounded in the entry; the 
door opened, and she met him with a heightened 
colour in her cheek, and her blue eyes flashing 
from beneath their ldng lashes with sparkles of 
un pleasure. Shall I mention particulars? 
It is s@arcely necessary. He who cannot ima- 
gine how a warm hearted young wife, in the 
honey moon, would meet her idol, after an ab- 
sence of two whole days, is no reader for me. 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, after the first transport 
had a little subsided, “I am glad you have re- 
turned, dear, dear Charles! I was afraid you 
might not come—that you were sick, or some 
accident had occurred. But here youare. And 
now have you had a pleasant time? and how do 
they all do? and whom did you see ? and——”’ 

Charles stopped her mouth. 

“ Yes, here I am, safe and sound, and full of 
news; but you huddle question upon question 
with such volubility that I shall never get a 
chance to answer them, and your mouth here 
wide open to ask I don’t know how many more.” 

“ Well, then,” answered she, flinging herself 
into an attitude of attention, and folding her arms 
like a judge upon a bench—“ there—I am dumb, 
and ready to listen to the news; I won’t speak 
another word till you have done.” 

And, with considerable apparent difficulty, she 
closed her lips. 

** Now then,” said Charles, “ mark me.” 

*T will,” said Julia. 

“ Well, then,” continued her husband, laugh- 
ing, “ in the first place, they are all well; in the 
next, I have had a very pleasant time; and, lastly, 
I have seen old Mr. Peterson, and aunt Sarah, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdyke, and little Bob, 
Henry, and Maria. 

* And this,” inquired Julia, “ is the news that 
you are to tell? and these are all you saw?” 

* Oh, no!” replied Charles, mysteriously ; “ far 
from it, Julia. I have met one more—one most 
beautiful, bewitching, being more—the very 
counterpart of Venus. Such complexion—such 
ringlets, long and glossy—and cheeks—roses and 
lilies are nothing to them! There is nothing in 
all nature sweeter than her lips, and her eyes are 
bright dangers no man should rashly encounter. 
They were soft, melting, liquid, heavenly blue— 
full of the light of intellect, and tremulous every 
beam of them with a tenderness that makes the 
heart ache.” 

“You are only jesting with me,” said Julia, 
endeavouring, but in vain, to check the change 
that came over her face, as the shadow of the 
cloud flits across a stream. “ This is some stupid 
Dutch beauty, and you can scarcely describe 
her without laughing. Come, now, tell the truth.” 

“You may believe it or not, just as you please,” 
said Charles; “ but I assure you the whole ac- 
count is as true, as the enjoyment of it was en- 
rapturing, and the memory is delicious.” 

Julia was sensitive and artless. She loved her 
husband with tHat deep tenderness which knew 
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all the thrills of love’s hope® and fears. Her 
heart was like a goblet filled to the brim, whose 
contents tremble and overflow, when shaken 
ever so lightly. There was, therefore, in these 
enthusiastic praises of another, something strange 
and even cruel. Still she could not believe that 
he was serious; and forcing a smile, and strug- 
gling to keep down her rising emotion, she lis- 
tened to him in silence as he rattled on. 

“Our meeting was marked with uncommon 
interest. Old Mr. Peterson introduced me to 
her, after having previously hinted that, before I 
was married, she had regarded me with more 
than common complacency.” 

* Charles !——” 

“ Well, we met. I addressed her by name; 
she said nothing—but oh! those eyes of hers 
were fixed on me with a gaze that reached into 
the innermost recesses of my heart, and seemed 
to touch all those chords of feeling which nature 
had strung for joy. Wherever I went, I found 
her eyes still turned towards me, and an arch 
smile just played around her saucy lips, and 
spoke all the fine fancies and half hidden mean- 
ings that woman will often look, but not always 
trust to the clumsy vehicle of words. I could re- 
strain myself no longer—but, forgetting all but 
those heavenly lips, I approached and——”’ 

Poor Julia—she thought she heard the knell of 
her young dreams. The hue of her cheek, and 
the sparkle of her azure eye, were gone, long 
before; and as he painted, in such glowing co- 
lours, the picture of his feelings, her lip quivered, 
and tears swelled up and dimmed the blue light 
of eyes beautiful as day. 

“Twill never speak to you again, Charles,” 
sobbed she, “ if this be true.” 

“ It is true,” he exclaimed, “ only not half like 
the reality. It was your own PICTURE, my sweet 
girl, that I kissed again and again.” 

She looked at him a moment, and buried her 
wet eyes in his bosom. As she lifted her head, 
and, shaking back the clustering ringlets that fell 
around her brow, displayed her face smiling 
through tears, his arm softly found its way around 
her waist, and—but I am at the end of my sheet. 





INDIA RUBBER. 


Tuts valuable product, first made known by 
La Condamine, in 1736, is the juice of several 
species of trees growing in South America. It 
flows from the trees as a milky fluid, which soon 
hardens upon exposure to the air. Various at- 
tempts have been made to transport it to Europe 
in its fluid state, without success. Its application 
to the arts is various, but, until recently, no ad- 
vantage has been taken of one of its most re- 
markable properties, its elasticity. Two inge- 
nious chemists of Paris, Messrs. Ratteir and 
Guibal, by an entirely new solvent and a very 
delicate process, have succeeded in spinning it 
into threads of various sizes. This is subsequent- 
ly woven into suspenders, garters, surgical ban- 
dages, for ruptures, fractured or dislocated limbs, 
&e. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A woop. 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 


Srranees, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares, 

To tire thee of it—enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou will find nothing here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 

And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 

But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick roof 

Of green and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds, that sing and sport 

In wantonness of spirit; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life.. Even the green trees, 
Partake the deep contentment; as‘they bend 

To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 

That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselves 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to Knoll, a causey rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark rooks, 
With ail their earth upon them, twisting h.zb, 
Breathe fixed tranqvillity. The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o'er its bed 
Of pebly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 

Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind, 

That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee, 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass, 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 





STANZAS, 


We parted—when the western breeze 
Blew freshly o’er the main, 
But then [ thought those quiet seas 
Would bring thee back again— 
That hope; to each affection warm 
Was, like the rainbow on the storm, 
A sacred promise given— 
That when the gathered clouds that cast 
A shadow o’er my fate had pass'd, 
All would be bright at even. 


But the lone evening hour has come — 
Its shadows round me press— 

And ah! my still sequestered home 
Thou comest not to bless— 

Often I bend a listening ear 

The voice of singing girls to hear— 
But thine is never there— 

And mingling in the giddy maze, 

On light seraphic forms [ gaze, 
Yet none with thine compare. 


They say that in a distant clime, 
Beyond the mountain wave, 

In youth and beauty’s glorious prime 
They laid thee in the grave— . 
That strangers heard thy latest sigh— 
That strangers closed thy dying eye— 

Received thy last request— 
That thy bright spirit, o’er the storm 
Of trial soared—and thy loved form 
Went peacefully to rest. 


Well, my light bark is on the stream— 
And I will wend alone; 
Cling only to the one dear dream 
Of her—now broken—gone— 
And when the still moon rides on high, 
To memory’s ever watchful eye 
Shall come—a vision bright, 
And bid me not her love forget— 
And tell me, can she love me yet, 
In yonder world of light? 





THE GATHERER. 


‘* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


a 


Ir may be noted that the enthusiasts of learn- 
ing and revery have, at one time or another in 
their lives, been, of all the tribes of men, the 
most keenly susceptible to love; their solitude 
feeds their passion; when love is once admitted 
to their hearts, there is no countercheck to its 
emotions, and no escape from its excitation. 

In life, every individual may find happiness in 
three different ways; the happiness of religion, 
of wisdom, and of virtue. ‘ 

“ Fortier,” “ latter,” and “ namely,” are three 
verbal dowdies—the anti-graces of diction, who 
still, by prescriptive right, are sometimes found 
in good society. 

In Camden’s account of Cornwall, the chough 


* 





is thus described—* In the rocks underneath, all 
along this coast, breeds the pyrrochorax, a crow 
with a red bill and red feet, not peculiar to the 
Alps, as Pliny imagined. This bird is found by 
the inhabitants to be an incendiary, and very 
thieving, for it often sets houses on fire privately, 
steals pieces of money, and then hides them.” 


An elegant writer observes: “ the coin that is 
most current among mankind is flattery; the only 
benefit of which is, that by hearing what we are 
not, we may be instructed in what we ought te 
be.” . 

The first degree of proficiency is, in painting, 
what grammar is in literature, a general prepa- 
ration for whatever species of the art the student 
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TIGER ISLAND. 
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may afterwards choose for his more particular 
application. The power of drawing, modelling, 
and using colours, is very properly called the 
language of the art. 


Reason is a lamp that sheddeth afar a glorious 


vand general light, but leaveth all that is around 


it imgeriness and gloom. 

There is a labour of the mind as well as of the 
body, and some employ themselves very usefully 
to society, who do but little with their hands. 
But the labour of the body, if not excessive, 
strengthens the mind, and thosewho do not labour 
from necessity, should labour for health. 


He who thinks no man above him but for his : 


virtue, none below him but for his vice, can 
never be obsequious or assuming in a wrong 
place; will frequently emulate men in rank below 
him, and pity those above him. 

Than in England, there is no where more true 
zeal in the many forms of devotion, and yet no 
where more knavery under the show and pre- 
tences: there are no where so n.any disputers 
upon religion, so many reasoners upon govern- 
ment, so many refiners in politics, so many 
curious inquisitives, so many pretenders to busi- 
ness and state employmeiits, greater porers upon 
books, nor plodders after wealth; and yet no 
where more abandoned libertines, more refined 
luxurists, extravagant debauche’s, conceited 
gallants, more dabblers in poetry as well as 
politics, in philosophy, an} in chemistry. 

The soul is like a boisterous working sea, ; 

Swelling in billows for disdain of wrongs, 

And tumbling up and down from bay to bay, 

Proves great with birth of indignations; 

Yet with revenge is brought to calm allay, 

Disburden'd of the pain thereto belongs ; 

Her bowers are turn'd to bright faced sunshine braves, 

And fair content plays gently on her waves. 

Of all our infirmities, vanity is the dearest to 
us; a man will starve his other vices to keep that 
alive. 


Weigh not so much what men may say, as 
what they prove; remembering that truth is 
simple and naked, and needs not invective to 
apparel her comeliness. 


You cannot spend money in luxury without 
doing good to the poor. Nay, you do more good 
to them by spending it in luxury—you make 
them exert industry, whereas, by giving it, you 
keep them idle. 

Public men cannot always go direct to their 
object, as the crow flies. It is but fair to make 
allowances for the thick medium in which they 
act, and the courtly windings they are often 
compelled to follow. 


To satisfy the sentence of labour, which God 
wrote with his finger on the brow of Man, sure- 
ties can be found; the houses of the rich are filled 
with offices and servants, who take pains in their 
fields, prune their vines, carry corn to the mill, 
go to the ocean to fish @@r habits and attires for 
them ; and many times live within four fingers of 
death to give them means to flow in delicacies. 





Only Death it is, that taket no surety. For 
which cause, man dies in his own person, and 
labours by deputy. If death would give 2 little 
way, no great man would die but by Attorney. 


“ TIGER ISLAND. 
[A spirited Engraving of which, executed on Steel, embellishes this Number.) 

SHou.p there chance to be among the readers 
of this work, any one who has ever visited the 
Celestial Empire, he may remember to have 
passed, near the mouth of the river of Canton, 
an island whose steep cliffs, and the rogimded tops 
of whose mountains rise high against the horizon. 
The waves of the ocean, when roused by the 
fierce gales that often spring up in those tropical 
regions, dash with tremendous fury against the 
coast; and the frail barks and vessels of the na 
tives may be seen, at such periods, shunning 
with every effort the dangerous shore. When, 
however, the long calms, which often prevail, 
remove every sense of danger, or when gentler 
breezes do not excite the fears of the native ma- 
riners, who are expert though their craft is rude, 
they are found lying, many at a time, under the 
shadows of the mountains of Tiger Island. 

It is a spot rendered sacred by a celebrated 
temple dedicated to Confucius, where thesayings 
of that great sage are emblazoned in singular 
characters and with great pomp along the walls; 
but where, perhaps, they are not more zealously 
regarded, than are the words of other law-givers 
and holy men in other countries. Nor is this 
the only circumstance which makes the island a 
place of frequent resort. It is a custom of the 
Chinese, not without its utility as well as its in- 
trinsic moral beauty, to devote uncommon care 
to the sepulchres of their ancestors. They select 
for them always some lovely spot, not the crowd- 
ed and confined space which an obscure corner 
of a populous city affords, but where nature has 
been lavish of her charms. The round summits 
of verdant hills, the deep bosoms of fertile and 
secluded valleys, the shores of the blue ocean 
fanned by gentle gales, are adorned with monu- 
ments, seen from afar, where lie in peace for 
ages the remains of ancestors, who are remem- 
bered and loved by their posterity. To such 
spots the descendants repair once a year, and 
they delight to celebrate, as their gayest and 
most splendid festival, the period at which they 
thus assemble to honour the virtues of those from 
whom they are sprung. 

We are little inclined to admire, much less to 
follow, the customs of nations remote from’our- 
selves; and we are happy in that vanity,common 
to our race, which denounces, as inferior to our- 
selves, most people who vary from us in the 
habits of life. WYet4ew, perhaps none, who have 
witnessed the tombs scattered through the re- 
moter kingdoms of Eastern Asia; fe have 
witnessed the annual pilgrimages of their people 
to the sepulchres of their forefathers ; have failed 
to regret or to denounce that system, which heaps 
indiscriminately together, in the midst of the bu- 
siest haunts, the remains of human beings. 
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